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INTRODUCTION 
by Vera Micheles Dean 


WHATEVER MAY BE THE DECISIONS the American people take on 
the world scene in 1960, that year will prove a decisive turning 
point in history. 

For after the fire and heat and turmoil of the post-World-War-II1 
years new issues are beginning to emerge. Nineteen hundred and 
sixty will witness a great world-wide discussion, within nations 
and between nations, about the nature of what Walter Lippmann 
has called ‘the great confrontation” of our times+the confronta- 
tion between the United States, leader of the non-Communist 
coalition, and the U.S.S.R., leader of the Communist bloc. This 
confrontation, it is now clear, is not merely, asiit was conceived, 
on the plane of armaments-and propaganda. kts an all-embracing 
confrontation which includes.all aspects of humian activity—from 
education and the arts) to rocketry. and farming.. The test we all 
face is what organization of society, within: and between nations, 
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large-scale industrialization and of atomic power. 

The contest is often described in terms of capitalism and 
communism. But while capitalism, in the image painted by Karl 
Marx and perpetuated by Communists throughout the world, 
has profoundly changed in the 20th century, only those com- 
mitted to dogmatic anti-Marxism will be bold enough to predict 
today that communism, as practiced in the U.S.S.R., will, for its 
part, remain unchanged. And if human freedom is the test, then 
many non-Communist, as well as Communist countries, have not 
yet assured it at home. 

On one point both Communists and non-Communists agree: 
the contest which engages the world’s efforts will take many years 
to resolve, as it has taken many years, in fact centuries, to mature. 
What is important to determine is whether this protracted contest 
will be waged in terms of continuing preparation for war, or in 
terms of peacetime challenges and counterchallenges. 

Nor does it any longer seem possible, in a world which after 
years of rigid pro- and anticommunism has suddenly become fluid, 
for either side to think in terms of one country or one system as 
solely responsible for all the problems of the 20th century. As 
Aldous Huxley has said, “We shall never succeed . . . until we 
give up our ambition to find a single cause for all our ills.” 

As pointed out in this HEADLINE SERIES, the real struggle is not 
between this economic system or that, or between one nation’s 
power interests and those of another, but about the nature of 
the world order which has yet to be built out of the unprecedented 
global disorder caused by the coincidence in this century of wars, 
revolutions, downfalls of empires, reappraisals of ideologies, and 

_ forward thrusts of science and technology which once had seemed 
the dreams of visionaries. Never in history have so many human 
beings been made so consciously aware, through the spread of 
communications, of their responsibility and opportunity, if they 
but seize them, to participate in the greatest reconstruction task 
of all time. 
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U.S. and U.S.S.R.: 
Confrontation of 
Ideas and Strategies 
by Paul H. Nitze 

















‘THE ESSENCE OF FREEDOM IS THE OPPORTUNITY to choose—and the 
responsibility of freedom is the duty to decide one’s choice wisely 
and well. 


Importance of 1960 


Nineteen hundred and sixty is a year when we in the United 
States shall have the opportunity and duty of making choices, 
both individually as citizens and collectively as a nation. As 
citizens, we shall choose a President and decide on the composition 
of the Congress. As a nation, we shall have perhaps even more 
important choices before us. These two sets of choices are not 
wholly separate and independent. The way in which we, as 
citizens, affect the decisions of the nation is largely through the 
periodic opportunity we have to elect one or another of two 
alternate sets of men to represent us in making national decisions 
on foreign as well as domestic policy. 

The following pages will outline one man’s views about some 
of the major choices which face us as a nation at this stage in our 
historical development. There are a number of reasons why the 
decisions of the next few years may be of particular significance. 
One of these reasons is that the revolution in military technology 
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represented by thermonuclear warheads, intercontinental missiles, 
reconnaissance satellites and lunar probes may approach a crucial 
point during this period. Another is that the Soviet Union may 
be approaching maturity in the sense of its economic, technical 
and political development. The third is that the emancipation 
of Asia and Africa from Western tutelage will also be approaching 
a climax. Thus the decisions of the next few years may settle for 
good or ill, for an extended period, the world’s political, economic 
and strategic relationships. 


Reappraisal of Basic Policies 


The decisions we face are of two kinds. One kind involves a 
reappraisal of some of the basic elements underlying our foreign 
policy; the other, decisions for action in specific, very real and 
very troublesome situations. Most of this essay involves the first 
kind of decision—the reappraisal of basic elements of policy. 
Within the general directions and limits of policy established by 
public understanding and wisdom, those whom we elect to public 
office will have to carry most of the burden of making the second 
type of decision—what it is we actually should do in specific cir- 


cumstances. Some of the alternatives open to us are discussed by 


Kenneth W. Thompson. 


What are the major elements of our policy which seem to call | 
for reappraisal and clarification? I believe we are called upon to 
clarify once more the character of our purposes and of our objec- | 


tives as a nation. I believe we must reassess the nature of the 
threat we face and particularly the objectives and aims of the 


Soviet Union. I believe we have crucial choices to make as to the | 
principal means we wish to employ and to rely upon to advance | 


our policy. I further believe we should reassess the degree of 


effort we are putting behind our national policy and the character | 


of the modifications in our domestic life which might enable: us, 
as a nation, to make a greater and more effective effogjt,;im. the 
world. These are the issues I propose to discuss: in the following 
sections. 
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ONE POSSIBLE VANTAGE POINT FROM WHICH we might consider the 
objectives of United States foreign policy is to emphasize the 
interests of this country, its security, and the direct threat to 
its security posed by the hostile power and intentions of the 
Communist bloc of the U.S.S.R. and China. From this point of 
view allies are important to us only because of the contribution 
they can make to our interests and our security, and the object 
of our foreign policy is basically defensive. It is to keep the 
Russians and Chinese Communists and those nations which they 
control from expanding into areas that would threaten our 
direct interests and our security as a nation. 

An alternative vantage point we might take is to regard the 
interests and security of the United States as directly dependent 
on the creation of some form of world order compatible with our 
continued development as the kind of nation we are and believe 
ourselves capable of becoming. The creation and maintenance of 
such a system call for a protracted and creative effort on the 
part of the United States—an effort which includes but goes far 
beyond mere holding operations against Communist encroach- 
ment. From this point of view, the object of our policy is focused 
more directly on what it is we are trying to construct, and to 
defend while we are constructing it, rather than on mere reaction 
to Communist moves. Taking this second point of view as a start, 
it is useful to have a brief look at the last preceding historical 
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period when there was a relative degree of world order and 
stability. 


1815-1914: Century of Stability 


Such a period was the century from 1815 to 1914. During those 
100 years the balance of power among the European states 
operated to preserve a large measure of international stability. 
No single power could realistically aspire to dominate the world. 
England, with firm control of the seas, acted as a check on the 
ambitions of any of the land powers. It was not strong enough 
and did not aspire to dominate the European continent. What 
it did was to operate as a balance wheel to preserve the balance 
of power between Europe’s continental land empires. At that time 
no nation outside of Europe had a command of modern tech- 
nology or an industrial base sufficient to permit a general 
challenge to European leadership. Economic institutions based on 
the gold standard and centered on the London capital market 
provided an economic framework within which large portions 
of the world, including the United States, were able to make 
tremendous forward strides in developing their economies. The 
principles of the common law and of political institutions based 
on the notion of public responsibility began to spread out to the 
far corners of the world. Above all, wars up to 1914 were kept 
limited both as to their geographic extent and as to the objectives 
of the participants. 


Search for a New System 


The two world wars and the progress and spread of modern 
technology shattered this system. The balance of power in Europe 
and the very empires on which it depended were destroyed. The 
power of England was weakened. The significance of sea power 
was diminished by modern weapons systems of great range and 
potentially overpowering destructiveness. The primacy of the 
European nations was cast in doubt. A strong United States 
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and a Russia bitterly hostile to the West came to the fore. 

If, then, we look at the international scene from the point of 
view of world order, the fundamental issue today is not merely 
that of United States security; it is the question of who will con- 
struct a new international order appropriate to the world as it 
is in the second half of the 20th century. From this point of view, 
what we have been doing since 1946, whether we have always 
been fully conscious of it or not, has been to contest with the 
Soviet Union and its allies as to whether they, or we and our 
allies, would succeed in constructing a new system to replace 
that shattered in two world wars. 

What are the main elements of the structure we have been 
trying to erect since 1946 and to defend while it was being erected? 


The Western Structure 

This new structure had to have political, economic and military 
parts. It had to provide for certain world-wide functions. It had 
to foster closer regional institutions within the world-wide system. 
A unique role in this system had continuously to be played by 
the United States because we alone had the resources and the will 
to tackle the job. And the system had to be constantly defended 
against the hostile and destructive efforts of the Communist bloc, 
which was dedicated to the construction of an entirely different 
system. 


Economic Sector 

An important part of the structure built by the West was its 
economic sector, whose world-wide portions were geared into the 
United Nations structure. The International Monetary Fund was 
designed to assure greater stability of the world’s currencies 
necessary for the financing of the world’s commerce. The Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development (World Bank) 
was to provide a pool of capital from which funds could flow to 
those areas that needed capital and were able to make use of it. 
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The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) was 
designed to speed the reduction of administrative barriers to 
international trade. 

These various international institutions were reinforced by 
regional and bilateral measures, such as the Marshall Plan, the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC), the 
European Payments Union, the Technical Assistance Program 
and the Colombo Plan. We have either initiated or supported 
these international, regional and bilateral approaches through 
economic policies generally consistent with our new role as the 
world’s leading creditor nation and principal reservoir of capital 
and of technology. 


Military Sector 

In the military sphere a similar structure composed of interna- 
tional, regional and individual] arrangements had to be organized. 
The core of these military arrangements had to be strength at 
the center, and this meant strength in the United States, leader 
of the non-Communist coalition. Supplementing United States 
strength at the center, an immense effort went into building 
strength at the periphery, through the Organization of American 
States (OAS), the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) and the 
Baghdad pact, now the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO); 
through our Mutual Defense Assistance Program; and through 
our bilateral arrangements with the Republic of Korea, the 
Chinese Nationalists on Taiwan, and Japan. Thus much of the 
non-Communist world was tied together through a system of 
alliances. Even those parts of the free world outside the alliance 
system were given a substantial measure of protection in ac- 
cordance with our principle of restraint against the use of 
aggressive military force—and our active support of that principle. 


Political Sector 


These economic and military measures have found their place 
within a political structure, the broadest aspect of which was the 
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UN, but the driving spirit of which has been the responsibility 
undertaken by the United States. A pattern of political relation- 
ships emerged, characterized by exceptionally tight-knit collabora- 
tion between the United States, Britain and Canada, spreading 
out to somewhat less close relationships with West Germany, 
France, Italy and Japan, and shading off to cooperation on 
certain basic matters with nonaligned but free countries such as 
India and Burma. 

The object of this far-flung effort has been to create a world 
structure sufficiently flexible in its arrangements and sufficiently 
dynamic to embrace the diverse interests and requirements of the 
entire non-Communist world. Even with respect to the Commu- 
nist world it was hoped that the West’s postwar structure would 
have something to offer and, by its power of attraction, would 
either give room for maneuver and draw off portions of the 
Communist bloc, as happened in the case of Yugoslavia, or loosen 
bonds within the Communist orbit, as it did in the case of Poland, 
but failed to do in the case of Communist China. 


Postwar Hopes of World Order 

This broad view of the purposes and aims of United States 
foreign policy, and of the range and scope of the objectives and 
programs they implied, did not come into being overnight. 

At the end of World War II the great majority of Americans 
were aware of the fact that the United States had new responsi- 
bilities in the wake of military victory. They did not then have 
in mind a narrow pursuit of national interests or of our security 
alone. They wished their leaders to lay the foundations of a new 
order which was compatible with the basic interests of free people 
everywhere. It was in this spirit that the United States took the 
initiative in establishing the UN, strove to assure the right of 
free elections and democratic institutions for the peoples of 
Eastern Europe, sought prompt and generous peace treaties to 
restore the defeated nations to the world community, and used 
its influence to speed the early achievement of self-government 
by the colonial peoples. 
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merits—not as a mere reaction to what later came to be recog- 
nized as the threat of expansionism by Russia and world com- 
munism. In fact, it was originally expected by many, and hoped 
by nearly all, that the great victors of the war, especially the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., would be able to continue their 
wartime cooperation in times of peace and prevent their wartime 
enemies, or any new aggressive powers, from disturbing that peace. 


Cold War Alters U.S. Course 


However, the prompt and uncompromising demonstration by 
the Soviet leaders that they had no intention of continuing such 
cooperation and were, in fact, determined to establish a world 
order of their own—an order diametrically opposed to concepts 
of justice and equity understandable to us—radically altered, not 
the purpose of the United States, but the character of the grand 
strategy by which it now had to be pursued. The cold war arose 
from a clash between two antagonistic, and, so far at least, in- 
compatible, views as to how the world was to be shaped. It 
developed into a struggle in which the survival not only of the 
United States, but of the free world as well, was at stake. The 
cold war came fast on the heels of World War II. 

From that time on there was no longer a valid place for the 
Utopian view that all the United States had to do was to propose 
political and economic arrangements designed to serve the basic 
interests of free peoples everywhere, and then give a shining 
example of its own disinterestedness by demobilizing its military 
forces and those political and economic instruments by which its 
power could be effectively brought to bear as a tool of foreign 
policy. 

It soon became evident that quite another strategy was called 
for. All the means of influence and power, military forces as well 
as the economic, ideological and moral strength, not only of our 
nation, but of all those other nations in the world which saw 
the problem as we did, had to be mobilized and thrown into the 
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contest. The important place which we then had to give to 
military policy and power came as a shock to many of us at home 
and has been exploited by our opponents abroad to create the 
false image of a militaristic America. 


Forging of Alliances 

The necessities of defense against the grave threat of Russian 
and other Communist expansionism forced the United States to 
modify the character of its relations with the nations of the free 
world. Persistent Soviet use of the veto destroyed the potential 
usefulness of the UN Security Council as a body competent to 
determine violations of the UN Charter and to command appro- 
priate collective corrective action. The United States had to 
modify its original hope that it could henceforth focus its 
political, economic and security actions on support of the UN 
and restrict its non-UN actions to peaceful collaboration with all 
nations looking toward economic and cultural reconstruction and 
development. Instead, alliances for collective defense had to be 
established with allies often chosen, not because their institutions 
and values corresponded to those of the United States, but because 
of the contribution they could make to the cause of common 
defense. 


End of Power Monopoly 

These developments occurred, moreover, at the very time the 
world was entering the nuclear age. At first the full impact of 
this circumstance was obscured by the fact that the United States 
enjoyed a monopoly of nuclear weapons. It was always recognized 
that this monopoly would be temporary. Obviously the difficulty 
of finding an appropriate military posture to support the complex 
objectives of our foreign policy increased after the ending of our 
atomic monopoly in 1949, when the U.S.S.R. launched its first 
atomic bomb, and when further rapid strides were made by Soviet 
military technology. 

Many believed that the military, financial and psychological 
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burdens which our foreign policy seemed to entail were excessive. 
It is hardly surprising that some came to despair about the 
possibility or desirability of the course on which the United States 
had entered—a course which in their minds would overextend 
the resources of the United States and could, if inadequately 
backed by our people, lead to national disaster. 

One group advocated retrenchment, a policy of Fortress 
America, by which the United States would disengage itself from 
commitments to preserve the independence of nations on or close 
to the Eurasian land mass. Another group more or less openly 
weighed a preventive war which would put an early end to the 
struggle by removing from the hands of our opponents the instru- 
ments of military power. 

The bulk of the American people, however, have resisted the 
advice of both these groups. Withdrawal to the Western Hemi- 
sphere would place the rest of the world at the mercy of the 
Communist bloc and turn the United States into an isolated 
island in a sea of communism; a preventive war would violate 
the very principles on which the United States is seeking to base 
a new order and would alienate the very forces in the world whose 
cooperation is imperative if progress toward such an order is to 
be accomplished. Both policies would run counter to the idea of 
responsible leadership as understood in this country. 

In contrast with the first two groups, a third group has felt that 
new forms of negotiations with the U.S.S.R. might lead to a 
recognition of mutual interests underlying their objectives and 
ours and thus to mutual accommodations which would mitigate 
the vehemence and danger of the struggle in which we are 


engaged. The possibilities of progress along this line will be fur- | 











ther explored by President Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev | 


during 1960. 

Whichever group is favored, both the citizens of the United 
States and their leaders will need to keep clearly in mind the 
choices they wish to make as to the nature and relative importance 
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Most AMERICANS ARE AGREED THAT THE PRINCIPAL threat to the 
United States—to what the United States is and what it stands 
for—comes from a combination of the following three elements: 
(1) the mobilized resources of the Russian and Chinese popula- 
tions and land masses; (2) the totalitarian Communist system of 
organization by which these populations and the resources of the 
land masses they occupy are mobilized; and (3) the world-wide 
Communist movement—with its ideology and organization— 
which both supports and lends itself to exploitation by the Soviet- 
Chinese Communist leadership. Put in another way, the threats 
to us are two powerful nations—Russia and China—under the 
control of dictatorial Communist regimes and supported by 
international communism. Russia and China, by span of terri- 
tory, by location in the heartland of the Eurasian land mass and 
by size of population, would be a problem to the rest of the world 
no matter how organized or controlled. Communist regimes such 
as those in Moscow and Peiping would be a problem to us even 
if the nations they controlled were far weaker and less populous. 
The international Communist movement, with its organization 
and ideology, would be a problem to us even if it had no strong 
national power base to give it the backing of great physical power. 
But these three elements combined, in a changing dynamic world 
in which nuclear warfare is an ever present possibility, constitute 
the full measure of the threat under which we live today. 
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It is also generally agreed that the Communist leaders have 
given us no grounds for belief that their ambitions have any 
clearly definable limits, short of a world made over in the Com- 
munist image. Nor are there discoverable inhibitions restricting 
the means which they feel free to use other than their judgment 
as to what is prudent and expedient in achieving the ends they 
may, from time to time, set for themselves in the historical 
context as they see it. 

There -is, however, more than this to the problem of the 
East-West struggle. Let us therefore discuss the following topics 
in somewhat greater detail: first, the relationship of Russian 
nationalism to communism; second, the role of Marxist ideas 
concerning dialectical materialism, the class struggle and social 
ownership of the means of production in giving a particular 
orientation to Soviet policy—a particular concentration on con- 
flict for conflict’s sake; third, some of the consequences of this 
extraordinary concentration on the management of conflict; 
fourth, some of the major evolutions of Soviet strategy; and fifth, 
some of the judgments and choices in foreign policy which con- 
sideration of the above points suggests. 


Russian Nationalism and Communism 


Many students of the Soviet Union have advanced the thesis 
that Moscow’s policy, over the years, has increasingly shifted 
from an orientation dominated by Communist doctrine to one 
dominated by national considerations, with Communist doctrine 
reduced merely to a propaganda facade and a tool to be exploited 
for Russia’s national purposes. 

There is something to be said for this point of view. Lenin and 
his associates originally thought that Communist seizure of power 
in the industrialized countries was the prime aim and that the 
Communist take over in Russia would not long survive if not 
quickly followed by a Communist take over in Germany. Under 
Stalin, the progress of communism in Russia became the prime 
aim. Marxism was wedded to the Eurasian-Byzantine tradition 
of personal autocracy—the only form of government the Russians 
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had known in their history. Communist doctrine was distorted, 
twisted and revised to meet Stalin’s personal needs and the needs 
of “socialism in one country,” and to facilitate the dominance 
of the Russian Communist party over the external network of 
Communist parties in other parts of the world. 

Upon Stalin’s death in 1953, Khrushchev and his supporters 
violently attacked Stalin’s reputation and policies. They have 
evolved positions somewhat different from his in both internal 
and external policies. The question now is not so much whether 
Russian nationalism has become dominant over Communist 
doctrine. The question is rather that of how Russian nationalism 
and Communist doctrine are now related one to the other. 


Need for New International Order 


As we saw in the preceding section, the central issue of world | 
politics between the U.S.S.R. and the United States today is that | 


of the nature of the structure of international order which is to 
become dominant in the future. The present situation, which 
results from the breakdown of the preceding system of interna- 
tional order in two world wars and from the political and techno- 
logical aftermath of those wars, is highly unsatisfactory to us, to 
the Russians and to everyone else in the world. Both sides—the 
Russians as well as we—must, therefore, address themselves to the 
question of what kind of world system—a better one from the 
point of view of all concerned—can be designed to meet today’s 
situation and how it can be achieved. 

Just as President Eisenhower speaks of “peace with justice” as 
being our aim, so Premier Khrushchev speaks of “peaceful coex- 
istence.” Obviously the two leaders have quite different con- 
ceptions of international order in mind when they use these 
respective phrases. The significant point, the point relevant to 
this discussion, is that the Russians are forced by the facts of the 
situation to have some conception of a structure of international 
order in mind. 

Thus, even though there may have been an evolution within 
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the Soviet Union toward national objectives rather than toward 
the historical Communist doctrinal objective of world revolution, 
the facts of the international scene force the Communist leaders 
to consider the over-all world situation in basic forms. In so doing 
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they are bound to be influenced by their ingrained modes of 
thought. They do not accept Western patterns of thought, and 
act on the basis of their own Communist patterns of thought. 
It is therefore important to examine those modes of thought and 
see what clues to the future they may provide. 


What are Central Marxist Ideas? 

Let us then turn to our second topic under this section, the 
evolution of the central ideas of Marxism—the materialist dialectic 
as a method of thought, the class struggle as a political theory 
and the socialist ownership of the means of production as an 
economic program. All of these ideas have evolved, changed their 
original implications and become somewhat fuzzy with the passage 
of time and Soviet experience with practical circumstances. They 
have, however, left as a residue an extraordinary concentration 
on conflict for conflict’s sake and on the management of conflict. 


The Concept of Conflict 

The dialectic method of thought emphasizes the inherent unity 
aud relatedness of opposites, the importance of contradictions, 
and the dynamic resolution of contradictions with the newer 
and more vigorous elements absorbing those portions of truth 
which remain from the older element. The Communists have used 
this method of analysis in an imprecise manner. But the method 
itself focuses the mind on change, on conflict, on purposeful action 
to resolve conflict by assuming domination of the weaker and 
older element. 

The Marxist idea of the primacy of the class struggle has also 
become fuzzier with time and with practical experience. It is now 
clear that classes exist even within the socialist system of the 
U.S.S.R. It is also clear that the contradiction and opposition 
between economic classes in a modern capitalist country such as 
the United States is less significant than other oppositions—racial, 
political and intellectual—and that oppositions of national in- 
terests usually outweigh internal class oppositions. The residue 
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of the Marxist theory of the class struggle, however, focuses 
attention on the rich multiplicity of conflict situations in every 
political setting around the globe available for exploitation by 
organized and directed Communist parties. 


Capacity for Mobilization 

The Marxist economic program of social ownership of the 
means of production, as applied in the U.S.S.R. and its Eastern 
European neighbors, has failed to accomplish the principal results 
Marx claimed for it when he wrote Das Kapital in the 1860's on 
the basis of the industrialization experience of England and 
Germany. It has not eliminated class distinctions or contradic- 
tions; it has not led to the withering away of the state; it has 
not abolished the sources of evil in relations between human 
beings as Marx proclaimed it would do. 

Communism, however, has removed a major outlet for personal 
motivations and action which in non-Communist countries 
actively compete with motivations and actions inspired by con- 
siderations of national policy. In the United States, for instance, 
a very high proportion of personal motivation and action goes 
into the accumulation of personal wealth in the form of ownership 
of the means of production. Action in support of national policy 
is often considered to involve “sacrifice” because it must usually 
be taken at the expense of further action to accumulate personal 
wealth. In the Soviet system—so far at least—this problem does 
not arise in the same form. The U.S.S.R. has far greater freedom 
to mobilize a high proportion of national effort in support of 
domestic as well as foreign policy than has the United States. 

Thus the residue of Marxist thought which has survived the 
Russian Communists’ experience with actual exercise of power 
over the last 40 years affects the importance of conflict to a nation, 
regarding the targets which can be sought in exploiting the possi- 
bilities of conflicts and the concentration of resources available to 
a nation for support of its side during the course of the conflict. 
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Management of Conflict 

We can now turn to our third topic: the general precepts for 
the management of conflict which the Communists have devel- 
oped as a result of extraordinary concentration on conflict as such 
and their experience in this respect. 

The first precept is that the political factor, as seen in the 
context of conflict, should always be dominant over all other 
factors. Particular emphasis is placed on what the other fellow 
may be planning to do to harm you and what you can do to 
forestall or to disarm him. The Communists draw a sharp and 
absolute line between “we” and the “others.” To be influenced by 
others, or to be dependent upon them, is to be dominated by 
them and thus destroyed. 

Economic policy, military policy, propaganda, organization, 
education, law and science are all to be subordinated to and con- 
trolled by political considerations. These subordinate areas of 
policy are relevant, justifiable and significant only in terms of 
the contribution they can make to the political ends the U.S.S.R. 
seeks to achieve. 


Cold-Blooded Assessment 


ee 


The second precept is that action should be guided by a cold- | 


blooded assessment of the correlation of forces. When the objec- 
tive situation is unfavorable, when the correlation of forces is 
against them, the Communists believe they should retreat, throw 
up smoke screens, confuse the enemy, while they, for their part, 
take all possible steps to change the correlation of forces so that 
it may become favorable. When the correlation of forces is 
favorable, the Communists consider they are under a positive 


obligation to strike hard, to advance, to exploit the full potential | 


of the opportunities presented. 

A corollary of this precept is the strong position they take 
against “‘adventurism.” To move forward in an unfavorable 
situation, or without adequate preparation, or against substantial 


risks and uncertainties is to be guilty of ‘“‘adventurism.” A 
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further corollary is that advance will not be in a straight or 
continuous line but will be characterized by ebbs and flows—a 
zigzag advance over an indeterminate period of time. 


Protracted Conflict 


This leads to the third precept, that the struggle is to be viewed 
as a protracted conflict. Only the most essential aspects of the 
idea of protracted conflict can be mentioned here. First, pro- 
tracted conflict is assumed to attend every major breakdown of 
existing systems and every historic era when the formerly existing 
pattern of order collapses and a new equilibrium, a new structure 
of order, is being sought. Secondly, the new forces—the revolu- 
tionary forces—start from a position of inferiority to the defenders 
of the status quo. In order to win, the new forces must have a 
broader historic view of the situation and a more directed and 
persistent aim. They must organize and utilize a wider spectrum 
of techniques over a broader range of situations than their op- 
ponents. They must have a better appreciation of the factors of 
time, of time phasing and of persistence. The line between war 
and peace thus becomes ambiguous. From this point of view both 
war and peace are tactical phases in a much broader and extended 
struggle. 


Communist Morality 

The fourth precept is that Communists should not permit 
themselves to be allected by sentimental or moral considerations. 
Lenin said, “Our morality is deduced from the class struggle of 
the proletariat . . . Communist morality is the morality which 
serves this struggle.” This is a one-value system, the central value 
of which is inadequate and unclear. It has led the Communists 
into many difficulties. 

After the climination of the bourgeoisie within the U.S.S.R., 
the idea that all policy should be subordinated to the class 
struggle made no sense in relation to internal Soviet policy. ‘The 
doctrine was then changed to make the power of the Communist 
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party the central value. This, in turn, was stultified when Stalin 
liquidated most of his fellow-members of the party’s Central 
Committee and concentrated all power in himself. But the nega- 
tive residue of thought remains. This means that in conducting a 
conflict, Communists should not tie their hands behind their 
backs with inappropriate moral precepts and should not let their 
aim be deflected by personal feelings. 

The fifth precept deals with the tactics to be employed in 
conflict. Lenin held that “it is possible to conquer the more 
powerful enemy only by thoroughly, carefully, attentively and 
skillfully taking advantage of every, even the smallest, ‘fissure 
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among enemies.’ ”” Moreover, he held that the party must sharpen 
existing conflicts or contradictions in the enemy camp, accelerate 
the inevitable frictions, quarrels and conflicts to the point of 
open dissension, select the moment of greatest conflict amongst 
its opponents in order to defeat them all, and then seize power 
over them. He went on to urge that, if conflicts in the enemy 
camp do not arise by themselves, they must be provoked. 

A further technique employed by the Communists is the 
“sausage technique’’—to go at an objective a slice at a time. The 
first demand is small and does not seem to the enemy worth 
fighting about. The next slices are also small. But gradually 
enough has been cut away to make the opponent’s situation un- 
tenable and his policy bankrupt. 

These five precepts constitute the barest outline of the Com- 
munist theory of action. Before leaving this topic, I would like 
to make three further points. 


Ideas Not New 

First, there is nothing particularly new or surprising in any 
of these Communist ideas about the management of conflict. 
Non-Communist leaders have taken the same, or at least, similar 
views concerning conflict management. What is novel is the 
Communists’ extraordinary and single-minded concentration on 
conflict as a form of relationship between nations. 
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Second, the Communists do not always live up to all of their 
own precepts. As the Yugoslav Communist Milovan Djilas has 
shown in his book, The New Class, Communists are not immune 
to becoming corrupt, self-seeking, class-conscious bureaucrats for 
whom the original precepts of the party have but a hollow ring. 

Third, most of these precepts were developed in the context of 
the struggle for power of the Leninist faction within the Com- 
munist party or of the Communist party against other parties or 
factions within Russia. From those internal situations they have 
been extended to conflicts on the international scene. 


The U.S.S.R. in World Affairs 

We are thus led to our fourth topic, the development of Soviet 
strategy as it applies to world affairs. 

There are three basically distinct but interrelated facets of 
Soviet external strategy. Perhaps the most important facet, and 
the one to which the Soviet leaders have devoted the most atten- 
tion and talent, is the management of their relations with and 
policy guidance to the Communist parties abroad. The second 
facet is the conduct of their relations with foreign governments 
and peoples through political, diplomatic, economic and propa- 
ganda techniques. The third facet is the development of Soviet 
external strategy as it affects and is affected by military capa- 
bilities, relations and policies. 


1917-1950’s: U.S.S.R. on Defensive 

During the first 35 years or so of Soviet power—from 1917 to 
sometime in the 1950’s—the Soviet leaders felt very much on the 
defensive in relative military capabilities. In the interwar period 
they thought that a fully mobilized Germany, singlehanded, 
might defeat them militarily if the rest of the world remained 
neutral. They believed, and with reason, that the aggregate mili- 
tary capabilities of the capitalist world exceeded their own. A 
principal focus of their foreign policy, therefore, was to keep the 
capitalist world divided and, at all costs, to avoid or prevent the 
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capitalist world from organizing a concerted military attack on 
the Soviet Union. At that time the offensive arm of their policy 
was primarily the international Communist movement and 
apparatus. 


‘Capitalist Encirclement’ 


During this entire period, from 1917 to the 1950's, the doctrinal 
concept which best expressed Russia’s feeling of inferiority to the 
potential might of others was the concept of “capitalist encircle- 
ment.” Under Stalin’s rule the concept of capitalist encirclement 
was used to suggest a large, powerful and threatening “they,” 
which justified the existence of the oppressive police state in the 
U.S.S.R. It was a concept of self-isolation which depicted the 
entire non-Communist world as hostile—the general “they” op- 
posed to the small elite Communist “we.” 

After Stalin’s death, at the 20th party congress in 1956, a 
change in doctrine took place. Instead of “capitalist encircle- 
ment,” the Communists began to speak in terms of “zones of 
peace.” This thought was vividly expressed in a speech by 
Anastas I. Mikoyan in March 1958, when he said that the “Soviet 
Union long ago came out of ‘capitalist encirclement’ both in the 
geographic and political sense of this concept,” and added that 
now the imperialists were encircled by Communist ideas and 
power. 


1954-1959: Post-Stalin Changes 


Among the important factors underlying this shift in doctrine 
have obviously been the change in the relative nuclear strategic 
position of the Soviet Union with respect to the United States 
and the consolidation of Chinese Communist power on the main- 
land of China. Other factors include the Russians’ rapid economic 
and scientific rate of development, their success in suppressing 
the uprising in Hungary in 1956 and in controlling the unrest in 
other European satellites, their penetration into the Middle East, 
their improved prospects in Africa and Latin America, and the 
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opportunities for success they saw in India. To sum up, it is now 
possible for the Soviet leaders to think, not in terms of a small 
elite “we” surrounded by a hostile general “they,” but in terms 
of expanding to a maximum the “we” group over which they 
exercise leadership, and of narrowing to a minimum the “they” 
group united in opposition to them. What had been a Utopian 
element in their doctrine—the goal of a peaceful socialist world 
order—may now look to them as a goal which is in the realm of 
the practical. 


Has Military Doctrine Been Changed? 


To all these factors should be added the change in Soviet 
nuclear capabilities and the effect it has had on Moscow’s attitude 
toward the possible initiation of a surprise, or pre-emptive, nuclear 
attack against the centers of nuclear retaliatory power in the 
United States. It seems reasonably clear that there has been an 
evolution in the Communists’ thinking about this matter. 

The extent of this evolution is debated by those who have 
studied the matter closely. H. S. Dinerstein, in his book, War 
and the Soviet Union, takes the view that the military doctrine 
which held sway in Stalin’s day has now been modified. The 
Stalin doctrine was that the outcome of major wars is determined 
by the “permanently operating factors.” These factors were 
defined as a stable rear, high morale, divisions adequate in 
quantity and quality, good weapons and skillful command. This 
definition implied that special factors such as surprise attack, 
pre-emptive attack or blitzkrieg tactics could not affect the ulti- 
mate outcome of a major war. In 1953, an important debate in 
Soviet military journals was initiated by Major General N. A. 
Talensky in an article in Military Thought which suggested the 
possibility of ‘“‘a decisive defeat within a limited time . . . given 
certain conditions.” He implied that in an initial nuclear ex- 
change, the side which struck the initial hard blow could achieve 
ultimate victory. Raymond L. Gartoff, an outstanding United 
States authority in this field, has taken a somewhat different view. 
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He believes that Soviet military thinkers continue to give primary 
attention to the role of the ‘“‘permanently operating factors.” 
The difference in interpretation appears, however, to be one 
more of degree than of kind. One thing is quite clear. Soviet 
strategists now look on “pre-emptive attack” in a different light 
from that of Stalin’s day. 


Range of Interrelated Threats 


To conclude this section, let me reiterate two points which 
have already been suggested. The first is that Communist strategy 
is broad enough in conception, and flexible enough in evolution 
and in the various possibilities which it offers for tactical im- 
plementation, to present us with a wide range of interrelated 
threats. These threats include propaganda, agitation and political 
action designed to develop and exploit every possible fissure and 
contradiction offered by the complex groupings of the West and 
in particular to persuade possible opponents that resistance to 
Russian and Communist objectives is useless or not worth the 
costs or risks involved. They include support and advice to a 
world-wide system of Communist parties, each of which endeavors 
to achieve an eventual seizure of pewer from within. They 
include exploitation of the usual political tools of diplomacy, 
negotiations, economic assistance and economic warfare. They 
include the full range of military threats, among them the 
threat of a pre-emptive nuclear strike against the centers of our 
retaliatory power. At the time this paragraph was being written, 
in the fall of 1959, the particular threat Premier Khrushchev was 
presenting to the United States was pressure to persuade this 
country that acceptance of his type of peace is preferable to 
continuing the struggle for “peace with justice” as we see it. 


Russia Playing from Strength 


The second point is that the central problem with which the 
Soviet leaders now have to deal is quite different from what it has 
been during most of the period of Communist rule in Russia. No 
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longer are they playing the international game from basic weak- 
ness. Now they lead from greater strength. Conspiracy may have 
been the appropriate basic tool for their policy in the past. Today 
their greater strength puts them in a position where, if they are 
to go on succeeding, they must show greater capacities for 
responsible leadership than they have displayed in the past. 
Their side of the international show has become too vast for 
purely conspiratorial techniques, or a policy of protest designed 
solely to tear down the existing order. 

If this assessment of Russian and Communist aims and strategy 
has any validity, we face the necessity of judging the possibility 
of further modification in those aims and that strategy in the 
future. Specifically, can we, with any degree of confidence, expect 
the Communists to see that certain of their basic interests are 
not in conflict with certain of ours? Are there things we can do 
which will push them toward or encourage them to consider 
modifications of their point of view, their aims and their strategy? 
Can we move their ideas of peace closer to what we mean by 
“peace with justice’’? 

In part, the answer may lie, first, in the choices we ourselves 
make as to the means on which we propose to rely for the 
support of our policy, and, second, on the success with which we 
develop and use those means. 
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HOw bO NATIONS NORMALLY ACHIEVE THEIR ENDS? A convenient 
shorthand expression to cover the most useful tool of policy is 
the word “prestige.” If a nation’s prestige is high, other nations 
are apt to take seriously its expressions of will and intent and are 
apt to seek accommodation with it. 

But a nation’s prestige consists of two components. One com- 
ponent is the degree to which its aims and principles are regarded 
by other nations as corresponding to the requirements of the 
existing situation and to other nations’ basic interests and ideas. 
The second component of prestige is the degree to which other 
peoples believe that a nation has the will, the capability and the 
determination to carry out its intentions. 


Does U.S. Have Means to Implement Ideals? 


Most people in the world, including many behind the Iron 
Curtain, basically sympathize with the aims and objectives for 
which the United States stands. In the first component of prestige 
we then have an edge over the Communists. In the second com- 
ponent of prestige, however, the Soviet-Communist group appear 
to have the advantage. The forceful and brutal repression of the 
Hungarian revolt shocked and revolted most of the world’s 
people, but it did nothing to diminish their expectation that the 
Soviet leaders can and will carry out their intentions unless 
faced with the prospect of equal or superior force. 
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How can we confront the U.S.S.R. with the prospect of equal 
or superior force? It is this basic problem which has troubled 
United States policy-makers for many years. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles stated one approach to the problem in his 
famous speech of January 1954 in which he enunciated the doc- 
trine of “massive retaliation, by means and at places of our own 
choosing.” 

From that time to the present we have placed ever increasing 
reliance on a great capability for retaliation with thermonuclear 
weapons and a diminishing reliance on other methods of meeting 
possible Communist use of force. 

One of the choices we face is whether this growing reliance on 
thermonuclear weapons is wise. Is there something else we can 
do about our military confrontation with the Communists? 


Deterrents Must Be Stabilized 


Those who devote themselves to the study of evolving military 
technology and its impact on military strategy and on foreign 
policy—and are outside of the government and therefore free to 
state publicly a more objective appraisal than persons who are 
bound by governmental security regulations and policy positions— 
seem to agree generally on several significant points. They believe 
that the present military relationship between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. has elements of dangerous instability. A country 
which could be the first to strike in a war fought with today’s 
weapons systems would enjoy a great military advantage. It could 
knock out much of the enemy’s striking power and thus greatly 
diminish the damage it would suffer. Even that damage would 
probably be great, but much less than the damage it would have 
to absorb if the other side struck first. In order to diminish the 
risk of our retaliatory forces being caught on the ground in a 
second Pearl Harbor, we have developed weapons systems which 
can react very rapidly on the receipt of warning that an attack 
is coming. But such systems of military preparedness are also 
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subject to the danger of accidental triggering, and this danger 
contributes to world instability. 

Experts in these matters also believe that modern technology 
is making possible weapons systems, such as the Polaris missile- 
firing submarines, which are far less vulnerable to sudden attack 
than are existing systems. They believe that with time and effort 
it should be possible for us to ensure that our side of the deterrent 
is stable—that this country would not be vulnerable to sudden 
attack and therefore would deter such an attack. The Soviet 
Union, through the far greater possibility for secrecy and con- 
cealment which its system provides, may already have achieved 
its side of a stable deterrent with missiles, the precise location of 
which we do not know. 

The major accomplishment of negotiations between the West 
and the Soviet Union on control and inspection of armaments 
might well be an agreement on measures which would confirm 
and regulate the relatively stable nuclear deterrent which tech- 
nology may now make possible. 

If these points are accepted as a basis for discussion, the con- 
clusion would seem to be that the maximum policy objective 
we should expect our strategic nuclear weapons systems to support 
is assurance that no enemy can rationally choose to use nuclear 
weapons against us or our allies. The corollary of this proposition 
is that we and our allies must then be prepared to meet with 
other appropriate means all other challenges with which the 
Soviet-Communist world may face us. We shall then no longer 
be able to rely on the threat of massive retaliation to support our 
genera! policy. We must then be ready to meet even military 
aggression with non-nuclear means, provided that military ag- 
gression does not itself involve the use of nuclear weapons by 
the aggressor. 


How to Balance Our Needs 


Thus the United States is now faced with crucial decisions as 
to how to allocate those resources which we are prepared to 
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devote to the support of our national policy. There is much we 
still need to do to assure that our side of the nuclear equation 
includes a truly stable deterrent. We apparently need larger and 
more mobile conventional armed forces now that we can place 
little, if any, reliance on massive retaliation for the genera! 
support of our policy. We have many problems of political and 
economic construction and competition to worry about. The 
fields of psychological and cultural cooperation and competition 
call for much thought and intelligent action. It would be im- 
prudent for this nation to neglect any one of these needs. If we 
take care only of the economic needs, we may find ourselves 
outflanked in the political or conventional military arenas. If 
we cover only our military needs, we may be outflanked in the 
economic or cultural fields. A judicious allocation of resources 
to all our various needs seems necessary. But the aggregate of 
those needs may prove very large indeed. 


Directed Effort Required 


Many hope that negotiations may offer a way out of our 
dilemma. Negotiation should certainly be a continuing tool of 
an active and enterprising diplomacy. A very large proportion of 
the time and effort of our most senior and responsible leaders, 
the President, the Secretary of State and their principal advisers, 
has in recent years been devoted to negotiation, and specifically 
to negotiation with the representatives of the Soviet Union. The 
question at issue is what we can expect from these negotiations 
and under what circumstances. We can undoubtedly negotiate a 
step-by-step accommodation to Mr. Khrushchev’s coexistence 
plans even if we do a relatively lax and unintelligent job of 
mobilizing and allocating our potential resources in support of 
our policy. But if we propose to gain a step-by-step accommoda- 
tion by the Soviet-Communist world to a world order which 
approximates our ideas of “‘peace with justice,” a much more 
directed and intelligent effort is necessary. 

As an example, we can consider the case of Germany and of 
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West Berlin. Originally it was our view that Germany should 
become a united nation with a government of its own choosing, 
with only such restraints on its sovereignty as might be necessary 
to insure that it did not again become a major threat to the 
world’s peace. We viewed Moscow’s imposition of a hated Com- 
munist regime on East Germany, and its refusal to permit German 
reunification on any terms which might threaten that imposed 
regime, as an injustice and an anomaly. The position of West 
Berlin as an island of free people in a surrounding area of im- 
posed Communist control seemed to result solely from the 
anomaly of the East German regime. 


Accommodation by Whom? 

At Camp David President Eisenhower apparently talked with 
Premier Khrushchev about the anomaly, not of East Germany, but 
of West Berlin. He agreed with Mr. Khrushchev that we should 
negotiate a way out of that anomaly. He only insisted that the 
negotiations be held not under the duress of ultimatums or fixed 
deadlines. The principle agreed on, however, was that West Berlin 
is the anomaly, not the control of East Germany by a Communist 
regime which lacks any semblance of popular support. 

Perhaps there was nothing else we could prudently do about 
West Berlin under the conditions of power which exist between 
the two blocs, as such power can now be brought to bear on the 
situation. The point, however, is that negotiations in which we 
adapt to the views of the other side are always possible and do 
not require much foresight or earlier preparatory action. Nego- 
tiations in which we propose to make sure that only the mutual 
common interests of both sides are accommodated require quite 
a different preparatory approach. 


Common — and Not Common — Interests 


It is possible, even probable, that there are many mutual com- 
mon interests between the Soviet Union and the Western world. 
If it is not possible for one side or the other to obtain, exploit 
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or maintain a clear and overwhelming predominance over the 
other in nuclear weapons, tactics and strategy, then both sides 
may have a common interest in agreement on measures which 
will reduce the possibility of war by accident or by the uncon- 
trollable development of forces deriving from the inherent insta- 
bility of the nuclear confrontation between them. We may also 
have common interests in preventing the uncontrolled spread of 
nuclear weapons to an ever increasing number of countries. We 
undoubtedly have a common interest in seeing to it that the 
world’s atmosphere be not contaminated beyond tolerable general 
health levels through the widespread testing, or use in war, of 
large dirty nuclear weapons. But in most matters of politics, 
economics, and the essential principles of truth, of justice and 
of ultimate purpose, our interests and those of the Communist 
world are not only not common; they are radically opposed. 
Mr. Khrushchev has demonstrated the firmness with which he 
and his associates hold to the principles and interests of the 
Soviet-Communist world. He obviously does not appreciate the 
strength and validity of the interests and principles underlying 
the Western point of view. It is hard to see how an evolution 
covering less than several generations in duration can eliminate 
the sharpness of this opposition. If this is so, we are faced with a 
continuing struggle stretching far into the future, even if we 
should successfully negotiate agreements with the Soviet Union 
in those areas where we do have genuinely mutual common in- 
terests—and success in such negotiations is by no means assured. 


The Extent of Our Effort 


One of the most important decisions we face concerns the 
extent of the effort we should make in support of our national 
policy. 

If we believe our national objectives and strategy should follow 
the broad and ambitious lines outlined in the first section of 
this. essay, if we believe the Soviet-Communist objectives and 
strategy bear some resemblance to those outlined in the second 
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section, and if we share the view expressed in this section that 
we can place only limited reliance for the support of our policy 
either on the threat of massive retaliation or on the results to 
be expected from negotiation, then success in supporting our 
objectives would seem to call more than ever before for the appli- 
cation of greater resources and more intelligent and vigorous 
direction in the application of those resources. 


What are ‘Sacrifices’? 


Those in the best position to have an informed judgment esti- 
mate that the Soviet Union is devoting roughly 20 percent of its 
Gross National Product (GNP) to defense, 30 percent to expan- 
sion of its industrial and economic base and 50 percent to civilian 
consumption. We, on the other hand, allocate 10 percent of our 
GNP to defense, economic assistance and other measures which 
directly support the external aspects of our national policy, and 
less than 20 percent to the expansion of our industrial and eco- 
nomic base, while over 70 percent of our far greater GNP is 
devoted to the consumer expenditures of a civilian population 
smaller than that of the Soviet Union. 

We have already discussed some of the reasons why such a vastly 
higher allocation of resources to objectives in support of Soviet 
policy is possible. When we ask ourselves whether we should 
modify our ideas as to what allocation of resources is possible 
and desirable for the United States, we probably should start by 
posing the question whether and to what extent we are correct 
in regarding allocations in support of national policy as sacrifices. 
High civilian consumption is desirable, but so are national security 
and an effective national policy. Which should be put first, and 
which second? To some extent these objectives undoubtedly com- 
pete with each other. If our prime need today is greater national 
security and a more effective foreign policy, would it not be more 
accurate to consider allocations for increasing civilian consump- 
tion as a “sacrifice” of the allocation which could otherwise be 
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made to support national policy, rather than the other way 
around? 


Our Balance of Payments 


Another question is raised by changes in our international 
balance of payments. During the ten years immediately following 
World War II the great and undamaged productivity which 
we had established here during that conflict, coupled with the 
devastation wreaked on other industrial countries, guaranteed 
that we would have a large continuing surplus in the exports of 
our goods and services over the goods and services other countries 
were able to furnish us. We thus commanded a balance of pay- 
ments surplus out of which heavy economic assistance and other 
government policy expenditures abroad could be financed. 

With economic recovery abroad and a continuing increase in 
our domestic cost levels, that surplus has been reduced to a point 
where it no longer fully covers our current governmental ex- 
penditures abroad. As a result, some gold has been shipped 
abroad from the United States, and there has been some increase 
in short-term dollar claims on the United States held by foreigners. 
Thus, for the first time in many years the United States faces the 
problem which all other countries have faced—that of adjusting 
our domestic economic policies to bring them in line with our 
external balance-of-payments situation. 


Tough Decisions on Home Front 

The United States, therefore, faces very difficult problems of 
policy decision and economic management in both its internal 
and external affairs. Any substantial increase in the allocation of 
effort to the support of our foreign policy would involve a recon- 
sideration of tax policies and government fiscal management. An 
attempt to increase our exports of goods and services so as to 
finance our activities abroad on a sound continuing basis would 
involve a reconsideration of labor-management relations and of 
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policies designed to increase the efficiency, productivity and 
lowered cost of our economic system. The competition in which 
we are engaged with the U.S.S.R. also embraces education, social 
structure, and the correctness and solidity of the ideas and prin- 
ciples which govern our behavior as a people. 

Perhaps most important of all, we face issues about the effective- 
ness and promptness with which governmental decisions of policy 
are made and executed. Leadership, purpose and will on the 
part of our elected representatives and our appointive officials 
are also essential. It is possible, however, that organizational 
changes are necessary to improve the efficiency of our govern- 
ment’s planning, decision-making and policy execution. 

Thus, decisions must be reached about our internal affairs, 
which are now inextricably interwoven with our policy abroad. 
Should our programs be restricted, in effect, to an annual basis 
by the practice of voting appropriations for a single year only? 
Should the fixing of both responsibility and authority for action 
programs within agreed policy limits be further worked out and 
refined? Are the relations between the legislative and executive 
branches of government such as to permit us to meet and counter 
sudden switches in Soviet tactics promptly and effectively? How 
do we improve the effectiveness of our political institutions 
without weakening their representative democratic character? 

If we face abroad a protracted competition to determine 
whether we shall have peace and whether peace shall be “just” or 
merely a Soviet-defined “coexistence,” the most critical decisions 
awaiting us in 1960 may be in the sphere of strengthening our 
political, economic and social order at home so as to give the 
United States the margins necessary for success abroad. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. What do you think should be the principal objectives of 
United States policy? Should we place first the security of the 
United States? Should we continue to strive for “peace with jus- 
tice,” heavy as the burdens of that quest may be? Is there a con- 
tradiction between these two objectives or can they be made com- 
plementary goals? Should we strive simply for “peace” whether it 
be just or not? 

2. What do you think are the principal objectives of Soviet 
policy? Have these objectives changed over the years? Can they be 
expected to change in the future? If so, why? 

3. The phrase “protracted conflict” has often been used to 
describe the conflict between Communist ideas and organization 
and Western ideas and organizations. Have there been other 
“protracted conflicts” in world history? Some have mentioned the 
conflict between Classical culture and Christianity, between Chris- 
tianity and Islam, between feudalism, on the one hand, and the 
bourgeoisie and the modern state on the other, between England 
and Protestantism on the one hand, and Spain, the Holy Roman 
Empire and Catholicism on the other. What elements in these 
conflicts may be analogous to the present conflict? What elements 
in the present conflict seem to be unique? 

4. How does the strategy followed by the U.S.S.R. in world 
affairs differ from strategies of other great powers when at the 
peak of their power? Are these differences of kind or of intensity? 
How do they apply to Soviet policies on Germany, the Middle 
East, armaments? 

5. What do you think are the most hopeful lines of action for 
the United States? Should we emphasize one particular method, 
such as diplomatic negotiation, or reliance on nuclear weapons 
over all others, or should we follow a balanced approach? Do you 
think the effort and resources we are devoting to the support of 
our policy are adequate? If not, what do you think should be done 
to make them adequate? 
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U.S. and U.S.S.R.: 
Confrontation of 


Interests 
by Kenneth W. Thompson 














UntiL 1914 FOREIGN POLICY WAS LARGELY the business of profes- 


sional diplomats, and the public in general paid it slight heed. 
This situation ended abruptly with World War I, when a power- 
ful campaign was launched in the United States to popularize in- 
ternational affairs. Spokesmen of the so-called peace movement 
equated war with the wickedness of governments and peace with 
the dictates of public opinion. Since 1914, however, the claim that 
the democratic conduct of foreign policy would automatically 
bring about a warless world has been shattered. We have witnessed 
the rise of “totalitarian democracies” and the march through 
history of brutal and tyrannical forces which left in their wake 
helpless victims of Nazi and Communist domination, including 
small countries like once-democratic Czechoslovakia. 

What has happened to upset the hopes and dreams of the first 
quarter of the 20th century? At a time when half the world 
appears to be denying or despairing of democracy, free people 
carry a heavy responsibility to rethink their approach to the 
present crisis, their policies for meeting it and their future objec- 
tives. Today it is particularly urgent to reappraise where we stand, 
for once again the United States finds itself at the end of one era 
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and the beginning of another, and must chart its goals anew amid 
rapidly moving events. 


Jet-Paced Events 

All of us share the temptation of allowing these jet-paced events 
—in Iraq, Lebanon, Cuba, Berlin—to overwhelm our thinking 
and shape the broad lines of public opinion. To the extent that 
foreign policy is a practical down-to-earth endeavor, our present 
contact with concrete realities is probably a sign of national 
health. However, Americans, being a practical people, are con- 
stantly inclined, while watching current developments, to over- 
look the basic trends of history despite the warnings sounded by 
leaders in public and private life. 

This was evident in the years before and after World War I, 
when President Woodrow Wilson cried out for programs which 
would reflect America’s international responsibility. His optimism 
about a better world, which critics have described as naive, 
should not obscure the enduring legacy he left us. Wilson endeav- 
ored valiantly, although without immediate success, to rouse the 
public conscience to an awareness that abstention and isolation 
had lost their relevance and that henceforth the United States, 
for better or worse, would be a major factor in everything that 
transpired in world affairs. If Wilson conceived of world responsi- 
bility both too narrowly and too idealistically, if he assumed that 
the League of Nations and the United States in the League were 
ready to shoulder more burdens than they were, in fact, willing to 
carry, he at least caught a glimpse of the dawn of a new era and 
expressed his convictions emphatically and fearlessly. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt stood at another turning point 
in world affairs. The rise of Nazism had not been contained in 
Europe, the world balance of power was being shattered by 
Germany and Japan, and only the strength of the United States, 
vigorously affirmed and asserted, could preserve Western civiliza- 
tion. Then, as this conflict drew to a successful close, Roosevelt 
prepared the way for the United Nations and for the new era 
which he, at least, partly foresaw and understood. 
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After his death it was President Harry S. Truman who had the 
task of initiating policies designed to resist another threat to 
Western civilization. The Marshall Plan, the Truman Doctrine 
and NATO were the tripod on which defense against increasingly 
obvious Soviet expansion was based. The period from 1946 to 1955 
was one of building up a network of counterforce as the most 
dependable means of holding back the advance of the U-.S.S.R. 


1955: A Turning Point 


The years from 1955 to 1959 were both a continuation of the 
past and preparation for a new era. At the first summit in Geneva 
in 1955 the U.S.S.R. and the United States recognized, in effect, 
the nuclear stalemate and the grave threat of multiplying 
indefinitely the number of nuclear powers. While it has become 
popular to speak of the 1955 summit conference as a symbol of 
broken promises and shattered illusions, history’s unmistakable 
lesson is that at Geneva the great powers began to turn a corner, 
for better or worse. Since that time foreign policy has been more, 
not less, complicated. Events in the non-Western world have 
gained in significance as the struggle between East and West has 
multiplied points of conflict. Cultural and intellectual barriers 
are being lowered as the Soviet and Western worlds compete for 
influence and pre-eminence in the field of ideas. Since November 
1958, the scene of the cold war, following Moscow’s ultimatum on 
Berlin, shifted once more to the diplomatic arena as the Big Four 
foreign ministers carried on the arduous task of preparing, if 
possible, for a summit conference, and President Eisenhower and 
Premier Khrushchev arranged visits to each other’s capitals. The 
years 1955-59 have thus been a transitional period, with attributes 
both of the old and the new. 


U.S. Isolationism—‘with a Difference’ 

The objectives of the United States, like those of other nations 
and empires, have always been a product of historical experience, 
geographical location and stubbornly rooted legend and belief. 
American isolationism, so-called, persisted until World War I 
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because it seemed to account for and justify a century or more 
of national conduct. It enabled Americans to settle and populate 
a continent, master its natural resources and build a nation which 
emerged as a great power. 

But ours was always “isolationism with a difference,” as exem- 
plified by the thrust of America’s dynamic westward expansion. 
It represented withdrawal—but also “Manifest Destiny.” Early in 
American history, isolationism was belied by such events as the 
ratification of the Jay Treaty initiated in 1794 by President 
Washington’s government shortly before he proclaimed his much- 
quoted dictum against entangling alliances in his celebrated 
Farewell Address. The assumptions of isolationism were even 
more dramatically challenged by the invasion of Washington, and 
the burning of the Capitol and the White House by a British 
army less than a quarter of a century before Abraham Lincoln 
declared in 1838: “All the armies of Europe, Asia and Africa 
combined ... with a Bonaparte for a commander, could not by 
force take a drink from the Ohio or make a track on the Blue 
Ridge in a trial of a thousand years.” 


Americans —a ‘Chosen’ People — 

Nevertheless, in a larger sense the new American republic, for 
more than a century, was freed from international responsibility 
by the fortuitous coincidence of geographic isolation and a Euro- 
pean equilibrium of power over which British policy and naval 
strength stood guard. In such a world, it was natural to assume 
that Americans were a chosen people, that domestic policies were 
more important than foreign policies and that alliances, so 
prevalent in the history of Europe, were no more than an ex- 
pensive and pernicious nuisance. The good fortune of our 
historical experience made for that peculiarly American version 
of self-righteousness about which Alexis de Tocqueville wrote: 

“If I say to an American that the country he lives in is a fine 
one, ‘Aye,’ he replies, ‘and there is not its equal in the world.’ If 
I applaud the freedom its inhabitants enjoy, he answers: ‘Freedom 
is a fine thing, but few nations are worthy of it.’ If I remark on 
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the purity of morals. . . ‘I can imagine,’ says he, ‘that a stranger, 
who has witnessed the corruption which prevails in other nations, 
would be astonished at the difference.’ At length I leave him to a 
contemplation of himself; but he returns to the charge and does 
not desist till he has got me to repeat all I had just been saying. 
It is impossible to conceive a more troublesome or more garrulous 


” 


patriotism... . 

The political and intellectual change the United States has 
undergone since the early 19th century is profoundly significant. 
American foreign policy has cut loose from the moorings of 
“splendid isolation” and has consciously accepted firm ties of 
partnership with the peoples of Europe, Asia, Africa and the 
Middle East. We have bilateral security arrangements with more 
than 40 nations and our loyalty to the UN, at least in principle, 
is beyond dispute. We can point to the Marshall Plan as an act 
of almost unrivaled generosity. 


— But also an Impatient People 


Yet the tendency to see ourselves as morally and spiritually, if 
not geographically, apart from the other nations of the world, 
although hidden beneath the surface, is always present, ready to 
erupt and engulf popular thinking. As a successful people we 
easily grow impatient with the failings both of nations whose 
greatness is presumed to lie in the past and of newly emerging 
states which painfully grope toward a better life. From our 
privileged world position we look at Europe as a civilization 
whose past greatness is beclouded by imperialism, colonialism and 
power politics, sins from which we assume we are free. Europe 
is like the aging father who has had his chance, while the United 
States, as the aspiring and buoyant youth, seeks to implant its 
new-found authority. 

In much the same spirit we expect that the poverty of the 
underdeveloped countries will be removed by our material aid 
if only they will embrace the same economic and political institu- 
tions which account for our greatness. We forget that the ways 
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by which a people move toward more enlightened political, 
economic and social structures constitute the most profound of 
the processes of national life. If one nation seeks overtly to influ- 
ence the course of events within the borders of another, it does 
well to remember George F. Kennan’s sage advice: ‘“‘We must be 
gardeners and not mechanics in our approach to world affairs.” 

Within these limits, and recognizing that a nation’s goals can 
never be universal, the United States cannot leave to others or to 
mere chance the formulation of its interests and objectives. This 
task is far more varied and exacting than it was in the less com- 
plicated days of our past history. Our goals in the first decades of 
our national life were modest in character and limited in scope. 
They included the security of our shores from unfriendly powers, 
the safeguarding of the citizen’s right to pursue the values of life, 
liberty and happiness on American soil, and the protection of 
private property at home and, in accordance with international 
law, of private activities and investments abroad. As the contacts 
of our citizens abroad multiplied and proliferated, the involve- 
ment of the United States in international affairs extended to 
claims and interests in an ever-expanding range of countries. Our 
national purposes tended almost imperceptibly to become inter- 
nationalized. 


First Goal: Safeguard Security 


Nevertheless, the first objective of American foreign policy 
remains today the safeguarding of the territorial integrity and 
security of the United States. Experience makes clear, however, 
that the requirements of national security are not limited by the 
provision of an adequate zone of defense for Fortress America. 
A “great debate” has occurred with each successive geographical 
extension of the concept of national security, but at each stage 
the personal preferences of the country’s leaders have yielded to 
the prevailing forces of history. The conditions of a changing 
international environment have pushed the security principle 
ever more outward, from the national domain to the Caribbean 
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littoral, then to the whole of the Western Hemisphere and finally 
to the preservation of an equilibrium of power in Europe and 
Asia. Americans have come to recognize slowly and painfully that 
massive concentration of power in unfriendly hands is a threat to 
this nation’s security. Two world wars were needed to demonstrate 
that our advance line of defense requires the maintenance of a 
balance of power in Europe and Asia, although our final stand is 
in the Western Hemisphere. Postwar policies of creating collective 
strength and building deterrent power through NATO and, less 
successfully, SEATO, are designed to serve this end. Economic 
policies aimed at creating or re-establishing more stable and 
viable independent societies are properly conceived as programs 
of mutual security. 


National Interests Important — 

National security as a cardinal objective in United States 
foreign policy also has a moral and political content. Through it 
enduring moral values inherent in the American national interest 
are protected and defended. The nation-state is both the problem 
child of international relations and the highest existing expression 
of genuine moral consensus on the part of a given people in a 
given geographic area. More progress has been made in creating 
freedom and equal opportunity within the United States than 
within the emergent but largely inchoate international com- 
munity. Nations can in practice more readily give moral content, 
however modest, to the national interest than to international 
interests which tend to be vague and ill-defined. National values 
and the general welfare are an antidote to crass materialism or 
to sub-national interests which are parochial and self-seeking. A 
citizenry which takes its own history and traditions seriously is a 
guarantee that a nation’s reputation shall not perish nor its will 
to stay alive be destroyed. A citizenry’s sense of partnership in a 
common enterprise with ancestors who have gone before and heirs 
who are to follow gives moral stamina and political vitality. In 
this respect, national attachments remain the soundest basis for 
transcending narrow partisan political loyalties. 
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— But Not Exclusive 


In general, a more tolerable relationship is achieved by nations 
which speak in the national interest than by those which claim 
to speak for the whole world. Hence, states, while asserting the 
moral integrity of their interests, ought never to see them too 
exclusively as universal ends. World patterns are so complex and 
variegated that perfect virtue cannot be claimed for a single state 
or a particular course of action. The periods of greatest decline 
in international morality have come when the purposes of one 
nation or another have been presented as pure and unsullied 
goals put forth for acceptance or rejection by the rest of the world. 

For the United States, as for all world or regional powers, the 
one thing which saves the national interest from itself is its 
essential reciprocity. Edmund Burke expressed this in the follow- 
ing words: “Nothing is so fatal to a nation as an extreme of 
self-partiality and the total want of consideration of what others 
will naturally hope or fear.” After its leaders have determined a 
nation’s objective interests, they have an obligation to look at the 
world in perspective and appraise coolly and realistically the in- 
terests of neighboring states. There is no more hazardous a tempta- 
tion than to treat other peoples as pawns in the struggle for one’s 
own nation’s basic interests. Yet, in the West’s relations with the 
rest of the world, particularly with newly emergent societies in 
Asia, the Middle East and Africa, this temptation often seems 
irresistible. 
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Objectives of 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. 








THE FOREIGN POLICY OBJECTIVES of the United States, then, are 
best conceived of as a series of concentric circles. At the heart or 
center is the requirement of assuring the security of existing 
territorial boundaries. This objective has been served since the 
days of the Monroe Doctrine by policies aimed at denying control 
over the Western Hemisphere to any unfriendly European or 
Asian power. Beyond this, the national interest has dictated that 
any American government would resist—it is hoped by means 
short of war—the spread of influence by nations or empires over 
all of Europe or Asia. It has been an implicit, if not articulated, 
premise that in both continents a balance of power should be 
fostered and preserved. In effect, the United States fought in two 
world wars to preserve some kind of equilibrium among the 
states of Europe and Asia. Our support today of West Germany 
in Europe, and of Japan and India in Asia, is based on the need 
for countervailing power against the U.S.S.R. and Communist 
China respectively. Finally, within and outside the League of 
Nations and the UN, the United States has pursued the objective 
of creating and maintaining the type of international order in 
which democratic values have a fair chance of survival. We have 
worked for the kind of world in which the principles of freedom 
and individualism would be respected. 
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Strength Essential — but not Enough 

For almost a decade and a half the United States has shaped 
its policies to meet the twin threat of world communism and 
Russian and Chinese imperialism. If American leaders had occa- 
sion to learn anything from over two centuries of national 
experience, it was that foreign policy divorced from strength is 
impotent. Following the two great wars of this century, the 
United States dismantled its military establishments in response 
to the desire of civilian soldiers for return to their peacetime 
pursuits and the desire of the nation as a whole to demonstrate 
its peaceful intentions and good will. In each instance, aggressive 
nations bent on expansion seized on these acts to press forward 
into areas defenseless against their power. Both Nazi Germany 
and the U.S.S.R. imposed their will on helpless nations which fell 
within their zone of control. 

The lesson this double experience taught Western leaders was 
that a militarily weak nation could not safeguard its security, 
and that policies implemented by power were more likely to 
succeed than those which drew strength solely from high ideals 
and noble expectations. With the possible exception of the last 
six years the goal of postwar American policies, as contrasted 
with policies based on pre-1939 thinking, has been to keep objec- 
tives and commitments abroad in line with capacities and power. 
We have sought to implement national policies in such a way that 
nations which respected only force would take our pronounce- 
ments seriously. 

The United States has carried this approach into the atomic 
and thermonuclear age. It is possible to argue that the peace we 
have known since 1945 is the outcome of a precarious but 
generally stable “balance of terror.” There are indications that 
the Soviet Union or its Communist allies more than once marched 
up to the brink of war, threatening to engulf Greece and Turkey, 
Korea and Formosa, Iran and Berlin, only to march down again 
when they met resistance. Conversely, where resistance proved 
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ambiguous, uncertain or divided, as in Egypt, Syria and the Far 
East, and possibly with respect to the present crisis over West 
Berlin, Soviet influence spread across boundaries which had long 
marked the limits of Russian power. 

Yet the problem of meeting the Soviet threat is complicated 
by the dual nature of Soviet objectives. In one respect, the nature 
of the Soviet threat is partly military and imperial; but in another 
respect it is also an economic and political challenge calling for 
responses other than military counterforce. The U.S.S.R. has 
joined the issue with us on the economic front through its 
technical assistance program, under which it has pledged more 
than $1.6 billion in aid to the underdeveloped areas. 


Objectives of the U.S.S.R. 


The objectives of the Communist states ultimately include 
domination of the world. However, the present Soviet government 
considers that time is on its side, and that the “grandchildren of 
capitalists” will become devout Communists—not through con- 
quest, but through the inevitable operation of historical forces. 
In Khrushchev’s mind it is communism as an economic and 
social system which will bury present-day capitalism, not the 
Red army—unless we all stumble into war. In the meantime 
Moscow’s foreign policy has, as its paramount objective, the 
strengthening of the present regime in “Mother Russia.” It 
seeks this end through maintaining a security zone or cordon 
sanitaire in Eastern Europe (as France and other Western nations 
tried to do with respect to Russian communism in 1919), the 
building up of military and economic power within Russia equal 
to or exceeding that of the United States, and the maintenance 
of relations with other non-Communist states based on short- 
term interests and expediency. The U.S.S.R. has extended its 
influence into the Middle East through major technical and 
military assistance programs in Egypt and Iraq. Targets for the 
future in the Soviet blueprint include Ethiopia and the Sudan. 
The Soviet Union is already using its sympathizers in the Middle 
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‘Don't Give Up, lowa Cow!’ 





THE SOVIET UNION THIS YEAR WILL OVERTAKE THE 
USA. IN THE GROSS PRODUCTION OF MILK- News /TEM. 
From Krokodil. English translations substituted i original Sensien 


A Russian commentary on Soviet determination 
to surpass U.S. milk production 


East for penetration into Africa. Finally, Moscow notes with a 
mixture of pride and apprehension the progress of its Communist 
ally on the China mainland. 


Competition in Economic Growth 
The policies of the present Soviet regime are supported by 
massive economic and military commitments. Something like 20 
percent of its productive energies are now allocated to the mili- 
tary. Given a gross national product of approximately $200 
billion, this provides the equivalent of some $40 billion annually. 
The U.S.S.R. is concentrating the bulk of its efforts in strength- 
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ening the capital-goods sector of industry at the expense of con- 
sumer goods, where it lags behind the West. While its trade fairs 
around the world exaggerate its achievements by presenting 
chiefly those aspects of Soviet development closely bound up with 
military technology, they also give a reasonably faithful reflection 
of genuine over-all economic advances which have been made 
in Russia in the past decade. This progress has prompted many 
nonofficial Americans to call out for increased efforts to raise our 
present rate of economic growth estimated at 2.5-3.5 percent com- 
pared to 6-6.5 percent for the Russians. The Gaither, Rockefeller 
and Draper reports, drawn up by an impressive cross-section of 
distinguished citizens, sought to rouse the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion and public opinion to greater economic efforts on the part 
of this country. 

Thus far, these nonpartisan proposals have had little appre- 
ciable effect, for they have run athwart pressure for budget- 
balancing by the Treasury and the Bureau of the Budget as well 
as by the economy bloc on both sides of the Congress. Thus the 
United States confronts Soviet expansionism from the position of 
a world power, but a power which in the past decade has seen its 
supremacy in certain crucial areas matched or outstripped by its 
adversary. 














Four Case 
Studies 








THE CLASH BETWEEN East AND WEST CAN BE illustrated by four 
examples: (1) the conflict between Russia and the West (in 
Europe and Germany); (2) scenes of new rivalry in the Middle 
East and Africa; (3) the armaments contest; and (4) competition 
in foreign aid. These case studies may give concreteness to the cold 
war and point up its manifold dimensions. 


1. Europe and the German Problem 


The re-emergence of Europe and the problem of Germany are 
intimately associated in American policy. West Germany is 
politically, economically and militarily an integral part of 
renascent Europe, and this fact sets limits to negotiations over 
Germany’s future. The rapprochement of France and West Ger- 
many, exemplified in the return of the Saar politically to Bonn 
on January 1, 1957, is the central condition of a strong Europe. 
Any discussion of the future status of Germany has to take this 
point into account and provide somehow for continued economic 
ties between Europe and West Germany. This central fact sets 
the terms and underscores the problem of talks about disengage- 
ment. It also explains why Europe and West Germany can never 
be viewed in isolation one from the other. Both are part of a 
single problem. 

Europe was the first and perhaps the most crucial “battlefield” 
where Soviet and Western objectives clashed in the cold war. 
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After 1945 Soviet policy-makers expected the gradual alienation 
from the West of countries like France and Italy, which have 
substantial Communist parties numbering up to 40 percent of 
the electorate. Marxist doctrine assumed that Communist upris- 
ings would take place in industrialized centers where overinvest- 
ment and underconsumption led to frustration and despair. 
Indeed the present-day observer can only with the greatest diffi- 
culty reconstruct the precarious image Europe presented in 1945- 
46, ravaged by half a decade of total war and threatened by 
Russian land forces, which, competent observers predicted, could 
march to the English Channel in 60 days. 

Yet by 1956 the problem of Western Europe had been so 
radically transformed that one speaker on the BBC Third Pro- 
gramme predicted: “It is no longer so foolish . . . to think of 
Western Europe as a potential Third Force.” An economic 
recovery has brought a new awareness of national independence. 
Nations like France and Britain whose postwar policies have 
often been subordinated to the policies of the United States are 
visibly astir, and are reasserting their sovereign rights. They are 
boldly reconsidering their existing commitments, such as the 
fulfillment of rearmament pledges. British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan feels secure enough to go to Moscow on an inde- 
pendent mission to explore Soviet intentions. France’s with- 
drawal of its Mediterranean fleet from the NATO command 
structure and its unwillingness to accept nuclear weapons and 
intercontinental missile bases on its soil without full authority 
over their use are among the more dramatic examples of this 
recent trend. Even Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West Ger- 
many calls for a united Europe capable of standing once again 
on its own feet in a world he fears is passing Europe by. 


Decline of Western Alliance 


The re-emergence of Europe and ‘its reassertion of freedom of 
action are traceable, paradoxically, to the success of American 
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policies for Europe. For nearly a decade the postwar “grand 
alliance” between Europe and America rested on two foundation 
stones of mutually identical interests. Europe’s recovery and its 
military security were underwritten and guaranteed by American 
power. Its recovery was due to the immense vitality and vigor 
of the Europeans, stimulated by the most creative single act of 
Western statesmanship, the Marshall Plan. Its security rested 
ultimately on our atomic monopoly. In this context, it mattered 
little that certain concrete European interests in Asia and the 
Middle East were sometimes at odds with those of the United 
States. Economic, political and military necessity required that 
Europe stand with the United States, or invite catastrophe and 
possibly national suicide. 

Ironically, Europe’s economic recovery and the withdrawal of 
Marshall Plan aid undermined the first foundation stone of this 
concert of power. The Russian explosion of an atomic bomb 
shattered the other. Today Europe, far from being reassured by 
our stockpile of bombs, trembles at the thought of being pulver- 
ized by total weapons launched by either one side er the other 
in the cold war. Notwithstanding these changes, the bonds of 
community and mutual interest might have sustained the coali- 
tion had statesmen like Churchill or Roosevelt remained in 
power. Wounded feelings might have been assuaged, differences 
could have been healed, and the alliance patched up or kept 
intact if diplomatic communications had not broken down, as 
they did during the Suez crisis of 1956. As Churchill said 
on the occasion of his most recent visit to Washington in May 
1959, what was needed was greater sympathy in understanding 
the legitimate hopes and fears, interests and aspirations of all the 
partners. Instead of making the best of a changing situation, 
adapting to it and reinterpreting it, the allies from 1956 to 1959 
allowed mutual understanding to be frittered away until, in the 
phrase of James Reston of The New York Times, they “lost 
control of events” and their initiative in the world struggle. 
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Eruption in Soviet Empire 

The most heartbreaking aspect of the decline of the Western 
alliance in the Suez crisis is that it coincided almost to the day 
with an eruption within the Soviet empire. The events which 
took place in the autumn of 1956 in Poland and Hungary con- 
tinue to have a far-reaching effect within Europe even though 
Russian authority has been temporarily re-established. Those ill- 
fated revolts, however, proved that unity of purpose in the Soviet 
sphere could no longer be taken for granted even under the 
shadow of the Red army. On November 3, 1956, The Economist 
of London wrote: “By swift changes, the consequences of which 
are still incalculable, the peoples of Eastern Europe have ceased 
to be mere pawns on the political chessboard.” Poland revolted 
for “bread and freedom,” gained a new leader—Wladyslaw 
Gomulka—who symbolically had earlier been imprisoned for his 
“nationalist” tendencies, dismissed the Russian Marshal Kon- 
stantin K. Rokossovsky as minister of defense and installed a 
national Communist regime, which still continues its precarious 
existence. 

Similarly, nationalist sentiment fanned the flames of revolt in 
Hungary, but Hungarians were unwilling or unable to accept 
anything approaching a Titoist solution. These contrasts illustrate 
the immense variety that can be found among human beings— 
including Communists—and the fallacy of generalizing about 
Eastern Europe any more than about Asia or Africa. Moreover, 
while demands for greater economic abundance were a factor in 
Poland, the physical condition of most Hungarian refugees would 
suggest that economic grievances were probably not a central 
feature of their revolt. Hence, the Marxist assumption that a 
solution of economic problems will satisfy all basic human needs 
is seen once more for what it is, a fantastic illusion at odds with 
human nature. 


Impact of Poland and Hungary 


Four years after the events it is still too early to estimate the 
long-run historic effects of Poland’s change-over and Hungary’s 
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revolt. No one can say, despite the seeming success of renewed 
Soviet oppression, whether they foreshadow an eventual upheaval 
in Eastern Europe. Will East Germany, Czechoslovakia or other 
satellites follow the Polish lead? Or will Hungary’s aspirations 
for liberty and free elections prove contagious outside its borders? 
Will the Russians succeed by naked force in preserving and com- 
pleting domination within their sphere of influence? Or has the 
liberalization movement inherent in Khrushchev’s departure from 
certain tenets of Stalinism attained such momentum that there 
can be no turning back? Will the Russians eventually be forced 
to accept a limited or total withdrawal from Eastern Europe as 
part of a more general political settlement? Or will their eternal 
fear of a band of even partly independent states, opening their 
borders to invasions from the West, drive them to repeated and 
ever more ruthless acts of military and economic oppression? 
What will be the effect of the Eisenhower-Khrushchev talks on 
the national spirit of the satellite countries? 

Who would be bold enough to make predictions amid fast- 
moving events? All one can say today is that these tragic yet 
reassuring recent episodes in the long history of the struggle for 
national independence present both an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge to the West. 

It would be comforting if we could prove that the stirrings of 
freedom in Eastern Europe had redounded to the credit of the 
United States. Unhappily, no one can make such a claim. Instead, 
many Europeans privately lament the fact that our protests and 
actions at the time of the Hungarian crisis were not more prompt 
and decisive. They contrast them with the timing of the American 
declaration against France and Britain during the Suez crisis. 
The tragic irony of the doctrine of liberation expressed during 
an American election campaign may be that whereas it kept 
flagging hopes alive for a better day among Eastern Europeans, 
it also may have unwittingly inspired illusions that the United 
States was willing to do more than it actually could within the 
Soviet orbit. It is possible that economic and cultural programs 
by public and private agencies and well-timed diplomatic initia- 
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tives are better calculated to keep hope alive than are flamboyant 
governmental pronouncements about policies for which the re- 
sources and will to act are often lacking. 


Influence of Emergent Europe 


Meanwhile, the effect on other countries of an emergent Europe 
which is recovering its freedom of action should not be under- 
estimated. The task of American policy-makers in dealing with 
strong and scrupulous leaders of states which are no longer eco- 
nomically dependent on the United States is at the same time 
more difficult and more promising. This change in relationship 
opens the way to creative acts of partnership never completely 
fulfilled before. 

It would be tragic if the short-run irritations between the 
United States and Europe produced by the continent’s resurgent 
nationalism and by growing European unity should cause Ameri- 
can policy-makers to undertake a reappraisal of relations with 
our natural allies. We are easily piqued by manifestations of 
neutralism in the cold war, and much of present-day European 
nationalism has neutralist undertones. We are all too ready 
to resent the temporary inconveniences of the new trade patterns 
on the continent created by the Common Market. The reality we 
must recognize is a new Europe in which the various nations, on 
issues of national policy, will make their respective claims. 


New European Trends 

A new entity has come into being—the so-called European Com- 
munity, composed of the Coal and Steel Community (ECSC), 
based on the Schuman Plan, and the associated “supranational 
agencies’—the European Economic Community (Common Mar- 
ket) and Euratom—which, although they are not federal in nature, 
have consequences which are sometimes federal in character. The 
joint European Parliamentary Assembly of these groups has 
evolved a more active role in the trend toward integration in 
Europe than its founders anticipated. Organized labor in six 
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important European countries has actively supported the ECSC, 
recognizing the concrete advantages that it provides. The com- 
munity, it should be recalled, came into being not because of the 
identity but because of the convergence of widely different views 
among labor and industrialist, public and trade association, 
groups. It has brought neither great dislocations of key national 
industries nor unemployment, and critics one by one have had to 
reassess their positions. The Schuman Plan, however, is only one 
step toward a united Europe, and no move on a comparable scale 
has taken place in the political sphere. 

Europe is different today because in fragmented sectors of its 
economy such as the above groups, partial integration has been 
achieved. The new assembly has members drawn from national 
parliaments and parties who, however, are more effective abroad 
as advocates of European integration than they have been in their 
own countries. Nevertheless, it is important to recognize not only 
the particularism but also the supranationalism at work in Europe 
today since both contribute to the shape and character of the cold 
war and to the role Europe can play in the future. 


Germany the Ultimate Stake 


If Western Europe has achieved a measure of the security and 
independence it lacked in 1945, the position of West Germany, 
and particularly West Berlin, is more precarious and uncertain. 
Germany remains the ultimate stake in the cold war which 
neither side can afford to yield to the other. Walter Lippmann 
has said that Khrushchev, in the interview he granted Lippmann 
in October 1958, discussed the German question “with more 
passion than he showed on any other subject.” 

The Soviet attitude toward German power has been a blend 
of fear and aggressiveness, anxiety and threats. The Germans, in 
the 20th century, have twice marched across Russia’s boundaries, 
and it is in this perspective that Soviet fears of German nuclear 
rearmament bear the appearance of reality. At the same time, 
Khrushchev has warned again and again that should a thermo- 
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nuclear war be unleashed, Germany, as in 1939, would turn to 
the East and make arrangements with the Russians. Soviet confi- 
dence rests on his boast that “if West Germany engaged in a war 
against the East, the U.S.$.R.—with its missiles—could quickly 
destroy West Germany.” The Russians contend that since the 
Germans have more to fear from the East than from the West and 
more to gain through readjustments in territorial frontiers, they 
will ultimately follow their interests and make a deal with Soviet 
leaders. 


The Berlin Focus 

The rivalry over Germany comes to a focus in the current 
conflict over West Berlin. The Soviet Union has challenged the 
political and legal authority of this beleaguered island of freedom 
100 miles inside Communist territory in East Germany. The 
Russians threaten to turn over to the East Germans control of 
the flow of traffic into West Berlin. Most observers agree that 
Soviet policy has the ultimate purpose of driving the Western 
powers out of West Berlin and the tactical purpose of splitting 
the Western alliance. 

Their efforts thus far have had the effect of stiffening the resolve 
of the West to protect the lives of 2.25 million West Berliners. 
However, differences of emphasis have emerged on the issue of 
seeking an interim agreement for West Berlin. According to one 
point of view, espoused particularly by the West Germans and 
the French, any agreement negotiated with the Russians in re- 
sponse to their threats and ultimatums could only lead to a 
weakening of the position of West Berlin. The other view is 
represented by British spokesmen like Churchill and Macmillan, 
who urge a protracted effort to obtain a commitment by Russia 
on a less equivocal status for West Berlin, particularly before the 
East Germans are given authority to monitor the movement of 
persons and goods into West Berlin. 
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What Future for Central Europe? 


The British, moreover, suggest that the West seek answers to 
broader hypothetical questions like the following: What price 
are Soviet leaders prepared to pay for a denuclearized Central 
Europe in which neither West Germany, East Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia nor Poland would be given thermonuclear weapons? 
What, beyond this, are the prospects for a thinning out of con- 
ventional forces to achieve some form of genuine disengagement? 
Are there ways in which outstanding issues can be joined together 
or packaged in some fashion te achieve a result disagreeable to 
both sides in certain respects but sufficiently palatable in broadest 
outlines to furnish the basis for a working settlement? Does Soviet 
fear of German nuclear rearmament coupled with Khrushchev’s 
reported need for a political victory and his continued difficulties 
in the satellite states offer a basis for accommodation? Does the 
present situation present an opportunity for devising the type of 
European security system based on mutual guarantees by East 
and West which Churchill seriously considered in the early post- 
war years? We shall return to some of these questions in the 
concluding pages of this discussion. 


2. New Issues in Middle East and North Africa 


In the Middle East and North Africa three conditions of 
international politics direct the course of the cold war along 
lines which diverge fundamentally from the conflict we face in 
Europe. 

The first is the dramatic increase in the relative power and 
freedom of action of the native peoples. Their successful social 
and political revolutions introduce a new dimension in foreign 
policy. It is a truism, but one worth restating, that the Arabs and 
Africans are now subjects, no longer objects, in world politics. 
While Europe exemplifies a recovery of national autonomy, the 
Middle East symbolizes its discovery. Decisions vitally affecting 
the future of Algeria, the Suez Canal or the Gaza Strip are more 
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often made in Tunis, Cairo and Tel Aviv than in London, Paris 
or Moscow. Egypt, Iraq and the Maghreb countries in North 
Africa are competing for the leadership of Arab nationalism. 


U.S.S.R. Entrance into Middle East 


Second, postwar Middle Eastern affairs have been marked by 
the introduction of Soviet power into the region. In the past 
Russian policy had pursued a negative program aimed at under- 
mining and destroying Western influence. The Russians had 
allied themselves with whatever forces were struggling against 
the West: Syrian and Lebanese nationalism in 1945, Zionism in 
1947-49, and Egypt and Syria in 1955-56. The Suez defeat of 
Britain and France in the autumn of 1956 allowed the Soviet 
Union to break through the barrier which for centuries had held 
back the expansion of Russian influence into the Middle East. 
Now Russia, like the West before it, has positive stakes to defend 
in countries like Egypt and Iraq, and its position in the area has 
become simultaneously more formidable and more complex. 

Third, Western influence, in less than 15 years, has fallen off 
sharply as positions held by the West in Cairo and Baghdad, 
Tunis and Nicosia, Rabat and Damascus, have been eliminated. 
A measure of this decline is the fact that France has only one 
remaining problem in the region: whether to hold Algeria at all 
costs or come to a settlement with the nationalist movement. 
Britain has larger stakes in the Middle East, but in Jordan, 
Southern and Eastern Arabia and Libya, British authority is 
unstable and precarious. 

The United States has contributed, indirectly to be sure, to the 
weakening of the West’s position in the region. In the Middle 
East, in contrast to Europe, we have been unable to establish a 
solidarity of interests with Western colonial powers, whose policies 
have offended our anticolonial sentiments. At the same time, 
the United States has inherited much of the onus of Western 
colonialism and has thus failed to build up a harmony of interests 
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with indigenous forces. Arabs have viewed the problem of Israel, 
the Baghdad pact (renamed the Central Treaty Organization 
after Iraq’s withdrawal), the Eisenhower Doctrine and Washing- 
ton’s intervention in Lebanon as rather crude and ruthless at- 
tempts by the United States to re-establish the traditional Western 
policy of “divide and rule.” New trends in American policy, as 
expressed during the Suez crisis, have thus far had limited impact 
on Middle Eastern leaders. 


Iraq vs. Egypt 

Until the summer of 1958, the central facts of Middle Eastern 
politics were the new character of Egyptian leadership and the 
upsurge of Arab nationalism. Egypt fell heir to the mantle of 
leadership partly because of its long cultural and _ political 
hegemony in the region (it had for decades exported its teachers 
and doctors to neighboring countries, just as the Swiss had once 
exported their mercenaries in Europe), and partly because of the 
dynamism of the popular revolt led by Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
The Iraq revolt of July 14, 1958 brought to power the regime 
of General Abdul Karim Kassim, which made no concessions to 
the West and, like Nasser, symbolized victory over the old 
colonial order. Moreover, Iraq, potentially at least, enjoyed free- 
dom from the economic harassment which led social . volu- 
tionaries in Egypt to seek external victories when internal 
reforms proved difficult to achieve. Iraq has wealth derived from 
its rich oil, and has reaped the fruits of reforms initiated by the 
efficient, if unpopular, regime of Nuri as-Said. Under that regime, 
dams had been erected, roads and factories had been built, and 
the school population had increased from 204,000 in 1950 to 
439,000 in 1956. Thus a rival center of power has sprung up in 
the region, freed of the burdens a pro-Western government carries 
when neighboring nations are asserting their leadership in the 
struggle against European imperialism. Today the key to Middle 
East politics is the contest between Iraq and Egypt for supreme 
influence and power. 
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Aggression or Accommodation? 

Beyond this contest the continuing Middle Eastern crisis raises 
three perennial issues which have troubled American policy- 
makers over the past four decades. These are the problems of 
deterring overt aggression, of meeting indirect aggression and of 
diplomatic accommodation. American experience and imagina- 
tion brought to bear on the first of these problems have been 
largely successful. It is with respect to the other two that we have 
displayed failures in concept and policy. 

As has been suggested earlier, most Americans learned from 
events leading up to World War II that potential aggressors, left 
in doubt by international society as to its intention to resist, 
embarked on bold military expansionism which ultimately could 
be checked only by total war. After World War Il Western 
policy-makers agreed that nations, both in declarations and deeds, 
had to be ready to halt aggression before it spread. Korea was 
the test of this doctrine, and in a double sense, for the initial 
failure to make our intentions clear may have led the Communists 
to miscalculate and invade South Korea even as subsequently 
the resoluteness shown by the UN and the United States helped 
to discourage them from reckless adventures elsewhere in Asia. 
The late Andrei Vyshinsky, when head of the U.S.S.R. delegation 
to the UN, complained bitterly after Korea that the United States 
could not be depended upon. It withdrew its troops from South 
Korea and thus appeared to abandon any intent to resist, then 
returned in force unexpectedly when the Communist incursion 
took place. 

The warning of the late Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
to the Russians over Turkey in 1957 must be seen as a reasonable 
effort to anticipate another such miscalculation. Exaggerated 
arguments for and against Mr. Dulles and his policy of 
“brinkmanship” should not obscure the historical grounds for 
such action, even though it is fair to ask whether the Eisenhower 
Administration has pursued policies best calculated to assure 
that our capacity for military action would keep pace with our 
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public declarations. ‘Vhe concerted action of the United States 
and Britain in Lebanon and Jordan during the summer of 1958 
was based on the assumption that force would be available to 


bolster official statements. 

The validity of recent steps taken by Washington to meet other 
recurrent problems is more questionable. Indirect aggression has 
been with us since the Bolshevik revolution of 1917, but re- 
sponses now, as then, are uncertain, hesitant and often confused. 
American policy-makers seem alternately to assume that threats 
of internal disruption and subversion will be defeated as a kind 
of extra dividend of military security guarantees, or that generous 
infusions of economic aid will wipe out the problem altogether. 
The Middle Eastern crisis and the failures of Western policy 
raise doubts about the adequacy of both these assumptions. For 
much of the region the security problem is linked with economic 
problems which, in turn, rest on political foundations. Only a 
policy which interlocks all the issues at stake can deal effectively 
with internal disruption. 


Refugees — and Economic Development 


For example, the refugee problem has never been insoluble in 
purely economic terms. Both the Arabs and the Jews have pre- 
ferred to keep it alive for political purposes. Israel has insisted 
that the admission into its territory of large numbers of Arab 
refugees would constitute a “Trojan Horse” and a threat to its 
internal security. Yet many Arabs already admitted have in- 
creasingly been integrated into Israel’s national life. The Arabs, 
in turn, have talked less about possible opportunities for 
refugees in Iraq, Libya and the Jordan Valley than about Israeli 
intransigence. 

It is at least conceivable that an arrangement might some day 
be possible whereby Israel would announce its willingness to 
accept Arab refugees in return for security guarantees from both 
within and outside the region. Similarly, the Middle Eastern 
countries, with problems of economic development and unstable 
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regimes, may in time be prepared to accept tacitly, at least, the 
existence of the rugged little state of Israel. The linking of 
economic development with the relaxation of Arab-Israeli tension 
was implicit in Mr. Dulles’ proposal of August 1955 which may 
be revived in one form or another. In an often neglected speech 
to the Council on Foreign Relations Mr. Dulles pledged American 
assistance for economic development and the resettlement of 
refugees if the Arab states and Israel settled their dispute over 
territorial boundaries. 

The time may have come when these views should be restated, 
not by simply dropping them as bread upon the waters, but by 
active intervention at appropriate diplomatic levels, and by link- 
ing them with a reappraisal of the UN’s refugee program. Short 
of this, the festering sore of Arab-Israeli conflict promises to 
poison every attempt at social and economic growth no matter 
how generous the economic aid we may offer. Left to themselves, 
neither the Arabs nor the Jews seem likely to take the first step, 
but with continuous prompting and subtle pressures both may 
welcome a way out of their present dilemmas. If a first step 
inspired by the United States were the announcement of Israeli 
willingness to accept some refugees, the way might be opened for 
a series of regional economic measures, such as the Jordan Valley 
Development, which have thus far remained in abeyance pending 
progress on political problems. 


Some Tough Questions 


The third issue we face in the Middle East is that of political 
accommodation—not only among the states within the area but 
also between Moscow and Washington. How are the great powers 
to look upon this theater of the cold war? Is it an area where 
the temperature must remain forever near the boiling point, 
where armaments must be supplied in increasing amounts by 
both sides and where unremitting civil war must be regarded as 
a natural state of affairs? Or is there a prospect, however remote, 
of political settlement based on self-enforcing agreements? Would 
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both great power blocs, faced by the peril of thermonuclear con- 
flict, have an interest in drawing a ring around the Middle East 


and recognizing its special status in the cold war? 

It is easier to raise these questions than to answer them. Would 
it be fair to say that in the Middle East neither the dictates of 
communism nor of anticommunism can compete with the claims 
of nationalism and social revolution and that both powers must 
ultimately recognize this fact? In the long run, do freedom and 
democracy depend on slow but gradual steps toward self- 
limitation of constant intervention by both sides and especially 
the spread of disruption and disorder by the U.S.S.R.? Should 
we treat repeated Soviet proposals for neutralization and an 
arms moratorium as objects of negotiation, or signs of further 
deception? No one outside the United States government can 
realistically answer these questions, but they doubtless appear on 
someone’s agenda in Washington—or will in the future. 

The complicated rivalry between Cairo and Baghdad seems 
logically to increase the need for a settlement. Much as Moscow 
would welcome a Communist Iraq, it cannot press for this goal 
without permanently alienating Egypt; nor can Soviet leaders 
link themselves too closely to Nasser without losing other friends 
in the region. Westcrn policy faces much the same predicament. 
The joint embarrassment of East and West may provide a basis 
for some form of détente. It may be that Egypt and Iraq will 
continue to contend for influence, and that new regional centers 
of authority may spring up—for example some form of North 
African Federation. In the long run, a Middle East region with a 
multipower system of states might prove more stable than the 
alternative arrangements proposed or tried in the past. 


3. Armaments and Power 


No case study of a particular geographic region demonstrates 
quite as vividly the clash between ideals and realities in foreign 
policy as the problem of armaments which concerns the world 
as a whole. The problem arises because of the central place that 
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armaments and power continue to hold in world politics. This 
is true despite the revolution in weapons which has occurred 
since Hiroshima. 

The military establishments of nations remain possibly the 
most explicit element of foreign policy. As in past history diplo- 
macy and military strength appear to go hand in hand. In an 
earlier day, the great powers sent gunboats up the rivers of weaker 
nations, such as China, which they were seeking to influence. 
Germany’s demoniacally successful diplomacy in the interwar 
period must be seen as the direct outgrowth of superior military 
preparedness. The explosion and testing of atomic weapons by 
the Soviet Union, and most recently its lunar probes, have been 
linked with periodic and deliberate strategic moves in the cold 
war. The cold war distribution of power has been closely related 
to the position of Russia’s army at strategic points in the heart of 
Europe and of Communist China’s army along the northern 
periphery of Asia, and the application of the West’s military 
power through the marshaling of nuclear weapons, bases and 
conventional weapons has come as a response to the Communist 
nations. 


Economic Burden of Armaments 


Today the difficulties inherent in maintaining military estab- 
lishments which will not be exposed to defeat are increasingly 
complex. A nation may clearly recognize the need for military 
instruments capable of supporting the foreign policies it pursues, 
yet be limited in the amount of the economic resources which 
it can devote to military purposes. Some countries exhaust their 
resources in attaining a viable economy; others, like the United 
States, have a surplus with which to meet their forcign military 
and political commitments. Belgium cannot afford to devote the 
same part of its gross national product to defense as can the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Both in absolute and relative 
terms the military establishments of smaller nations, including 
the newer states, must lag behind those of the great powers. 
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But for the great powers, too, the problem of military security 
is perplexing. If the present crisis between East and West were 
a simple clash either of military systems or political ideologies, 
we should doubtless face the future with greater confidence and 
hope. Most of us, however, vacillate between a military and an 
ideological view of the struggle. The problem of arriving at valid 
and acceptable policies is basically the problem of defining the 
nature of the crisis. The uncertainty we feel about policies is due 
chiefly to our uncertainty on this score. There is irony in this 
perplexity, because most informed observers in the early days of 
the cold war were convinced that the Russian threat to Western 
civilization was identical with that of the Nazis, and the remedy 
for dealing with it was therefore assumed to be the same. It was 
said over and over again that foreign policy should be bolstered 
by military strength. 


What Is Nature of Crisis? 

Those who hold the view that the immediate military threat 
is unquestionably the gravest danger call for ever greater urgency 
in the multiplication of more powerful weapons of destruction, 
for new strategic doctrines, for missile bases and for a nuclear- 
weapons pool. The irreconcilable conflicts and tensions of the 
cold war, they contend, will come to an end only when one side 
or the other forges decisively ahead. This trend of thought 
prompts the United States to bestow the most lethal weapons on 
its allies. Then, when our allies show unease at being caught in 
the cross fire of two atomic powers, the United States bargains 
over commitments “in principle” and makes concessions so that 
the morality of power will prevail. 

Some of our friends abroad have warned us against too much 
preoccupation with armaments, especially in view of the suicidal 
nature of nuclear weapons. Yet the contradictory reactions of the 
newer states to thermonuclear devices is best seen in the effect 
produced by Russia’s. sputniks. The same countries which urge 
us to disarm felt that American prestige had suffered a grievous 
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blow when the Soviet Union launched its first satellite and, more 
recently, its moon shot. Despite continuous criticism of the 
United States—throughout Asia, Africa and the Middle East—for 
its materialism and its preoccupation with purely technological 
and military advance, confidence in American policy was gauged 
by the very standards which were deplored. One is reminded once 
more of Europe’s and Asia’s response when the United States, 
through the UN, held the line in Korea. Then our severest critics 
(including some in India who regarded us as rigidly anti- 
Communist and obsessed with the military threat) applauded 
the successful deployment of American power, at least until our 
troops had crossed the 38th parallel. 

Assuming, then, that the present crisis is partly but not ex- 
clusively military in nature, other problems must also be faced. 
Three errors are commonly made in appraising the military com- 
ponent of foreign policy. First, military power is often confused 
with national power, and a nation’s capacity to impose its will is 
equated with its military establishment. Military power, how- 
ever, is like a fist, whose force depends on the health and vitality 
of the whole body politic. Troops in being are an important 
determinant of a successful foreign policy, but without other 
factors they will not suffice. Second, the military element is 
often viewed in static terms. In two world wars the democracies 
have been the last to arm, but they rallied their forces to gain 
victory in the end. 


What Is Strong Force? 

Third, it is difficult to analyze and foresee the most effective 
distribution of the components of military force. For example, 
what comprises a strong military force today? Is it large ground 
forces, hydrogen bombs or intensive research? Is a smal} highly 
specialized army more desirable than a Jarge number of ground 
forces, or are both essential for a nation which seeks to be strong? 
The answers to these questions will probably be decisive in 
determining the future influence of given states, yet it is sobering 
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to think that estimates must be made on the basis of con- 
tingencies which cannot be foreseen. We know in a general way 
that effective foreign policy must be supported by a military 


program which can safeguard national security. But the men who 
make decisions face the painful task of distributing resources 
among alternative means of defense without any certainty as to 
the kind of war they may have to fight. 

Moreover, the weapons of today may not be used in future wars 
because technology may make them obsolete. Some military ex- 
perts say that conventional weapons are fast being supplanted 
by new and more deadly ones, and that therefore traditional 
armaments fail to provide an adequate basis for foreign policy. 
Others question whether atomic and hydrogen weapons will ever 
be used, given the prospect of mutual annihilation. Is it not fair, 
then, to ask whether the stockpiling of an unlimited supply of 
weapons which no nation would dare to use furnishes any nation 
wiih the requisite military support? If so, a military establishment 
based on conventional weapons may fall short of providing an 
adequate defensive military posture—but so may a policy aimed 
at maintaining superior atomic capacities. This conflict of views 
about the nature of adequate armaments is a problem with 
which both defense strategists and disarmament negotiators must 
deal. It sets the framework for any discussion of arms control. 


4. Foreign Aid: Clash of Ideals and Realities 


No issue of foreign policy shows as clearly the link between 
ideals and realities as that of foreign aid. Even if there were no 
Russian threat, this country by virtue of its traditions and its 
interest in achieving a stable world where civilized values can 
survive would have an obligation to help the hungry and the 
underprivileged. No people can live any longer as “islands unto 
themselves,” and the Judaeo-Christian tradition in particular 
teaches that because men have a touch of God within them, they 
cannot rest so long as suffering, injustice and exploitation prevail. 
Americans particularly have never, even in periods of isolation- 
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ism, been willing to restrict themselves to narrowly parochial 
interests. De Tocqueville, with unrivaled penetration, observed, 
“If an American were condemned to confine his activities to his 
own affairs he would be robbed of one half of his existence.” 


Altruism Plus Self-Interest 


Yet if we are honest with ourselves we must confess that acts 
of national generosity are prompted by a subtle blending of 
altruism and self-interest. Support in Congress for foreign aid, 
particularly the Marshall Plan, came from those who saw it as a 
means of holding back Russia’s expansion. Our aid to the newly 
developing countries is justified in part by large-scale efforts of 
the U.S.S.R. to offer communism as the key to the solution of the 
world’s economic development problems. We do our cause more 
harm than good if, in our discussion of foreign aid, we impute 
only sinister and selfish motives to the Communists and only 
unqualified generosity to ourselves. 

Moreover, technical assistance has now passed beyond the stage 
where noble intentions were an adequate expression of our 
responsibility. Moral impulses must, of course, remain the in- 
dispensable human ingredient of foreign aid. If we need any 
reminder of this, a best-selling novel, The Ugly American, by 
William J. Lederer and Eugene Burdick, provides it. There are, 
however, two interconnected levels for thinking about foreign aid. 

First there is the level of man’s relation to man, and, second, 
the level of public policy. Today a growing respect for human 
dignity is everywhere apparent even when it is only partly ful- 
filled. There is no one in the world who would not rather be 
healthy than sick, fed than hungry, housed than destitute, or who 
would not want to give his children a fair chance in life. 
Obviously, vast differences persist both in desire and ability to 
attain these goals, but whether we like it or not, the universal 
desire of human beings for a better life places heavy burdens 
on us all. 

In this common task, our man-to-man relations in the new 
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nations confront us with a severe moral test. When you are the 
grand benefactor and yeur friend is the humble supplicant, the 
temptation to be less than moral probes a living ethic to its roots. 
A loving parent who sacrifices nobly for the good of his children 


runs a not inconsiderable risk of becoming obsessed with his 
own goodness. This risk is no less acute among nations and their 
officials, aggravated as it is by national obsessions about superior 
achievements and wealth. Our goal overseas is essentially that of 
translating the best in the missionary, dedicated enterprise into 
secular terms—but this calls for great understanding, patience and 
discrimination between what should and should not be done. 


Allocation of U.S. Resources 


In foreign policy, however, the harsh imperatives of national 
interest come into play at the second level, that of technical aid. 
American resources are not unlimited, and their allocation will 
be based on considerations of strategy and the potentialities for 
economic and political development of those we aid. The 
initiative of enlightened senators like Mike Mansfield of Montana 
and J. William Fulbright of Arkansas to redefine the scope of 
foreign aid should be hailed, because failure to combine wisdom 
with generosity will sooner or later spell the doom of this essential 
public undertaking. 

Moreover, if informed Americans in an era of unparalleled 
prosperity leave the hard questions to a handful of public figures 
without consulting citizens at large, a national reaction will set 
in when financial demands appear to exceed our capacities. 
Among these questions are the following: Is effective technical 
assistance possible through short-run planning and annual appro- 
priations? Is the real issue more aid or a streamlining of present 
programs? Is the purpose of aid to bolster unpopular regimes 
with greater instruments of oppression, or to cooperate in the 
transition toward a more tolerable political order? 

What about the heavy preponderance of military aid in coun- 
tries whose. first need is for economic development? Have we 
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achieved a proper balance between public and private investment 
abroad? Is the machinery of government in the United States 
geared to make wise decisions on foreign aid? Do we have a hard 
core of trained officials capable of carrying on the task of utmost 
urgency? Have we thought of economic development in other 
countries in terms of a model eminently suited to the American 
scene but alien to other people’s problems? Is the model we 
present to others a fair representation of the “American Dream” 
with its emphasis on economic opportunity, profit-sharing, social 
welfare programs and concern for consumers and the “common 
good”’? 

Have we the language specialists, political and economic 
advisers, engineers and technicians needed for the task, and are 
we doing enough to supply these needs? Is there a role for 
international civil servants in countries whose memories of a 
colonial past color their attitudes today? Do we know the answer 
to the perennial question of whether multilateral or bilateral 
aid is the most promising in countries “x”, “y” and “z’’? 

Precise answers are not readily available for all these compli- 
cated and troubling questions. But future generations will never 
forgive the citizen and his chosen representatives if they consider 
only the broader issue and leave the details of fulfillment to 
chance. Success or failure in all great public endeavors hinges on 
the diligence with which the hard problems are tackled. Today 
military policy and foreign aid have become everybody's business, 
for false answers can always be defended by the words, “This is 
what the people want.”” Unless an informed electorate becomes as 
concerned with complex difficult means as with noble ends, the 
United States could go the way of Greece and Rome. For the many 
challenges facing American foreign policy in fact form a single 
challenge facing us all. 
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What U.S. Goals 
in the Future ? 








IN CONCLUSION WE MAY APPROPRIATELY ASK, What are the prospects 
for American foreign policy in the sixth decade of the 20th 
century? How have we responded to the challenges we face in 
Europe, the Middle East and North Africa? Have we succeeded 
in meshing our objectives with the realities of the modern world? 
and if not, How can we readjust our policies? What orientation 
of United States foreign policy is best calculated to serve our 
nation’s interests in the world and, at the same time, to advance 
the interests of nations with which we make common cause? 

The signs are all too clear that at various crucial points in the 
spectrum of our foreign policy, objectives and realities are out 
of joint. First, both the American public and its policy-makers 
have been slow to recognize and more tardy still to react to our 
changing position in world affairs. Since 1945, the United States 
has passed from the position of supreme world power to that of 
one of two paramount powers. 

Rather than reiterate charges and countercharges over why 
this has come about, we might better consider what can be done 
in the future. Important facts with which American leaders must 
come to terms, as already pointed out, are that annual Soviet 
economic growth is 6-6.5 percent to our 2.5-3.5 percent; that 
Secretary of Defense Neil H. McElroy predicts the Russians in 
three years will have a three-to-one superiority in interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles; and that 175 Communist divisions face 
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21 NATO divisions in the heart of Europe and of these only 
8 are at full strength. Every responsible group of private citi- 
zens, from the various commissions listed above to the retired 
Foreign Service officers questioned by the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the 86th Congress, has called for a greater 
sense of urgency in meeting this challenge. Almost without ex- 
ception these responsible Americans urge greater individual and 
national sacrifices. In the words of a former diplomat: ‘The 
‘blood, sweat and tears’ technique of Churchill may be needed 
now in this country more than it was needed where and when 
those words were uttered.” 


What Questions Should We Ask? 


Unless the most strenuous steps are taken to regain our military 
and economic position, we can hardly expect Soviet reasonableness 
at the bargaining table. But beyond this, American policies for 
India, Japan or the Middle East call for applying the national 
will in ways that will safeguard the national interest. The ques- 
tions Americans ask now will determine the future shape of our 
policies. If, for example, we ask whether a balance of power can 
be maintained in Asia once Japan’s industrial potential falls to 
the Communists, United States policies will take a differert course 
than if we ask whether a small and privileged sector of the 
American economy can afford competition from Japan. Similarly, 
our decision about giving aid to India on an effective scale 
depends on asking ourselves whether, for South and Southeast 
Asia, India represents the strongest existing alternative to Com- 
munist China as the Asian model for political, economic and 
social development. 

Second, the evidence that recent American foreign policy has 
succeeded in bringing commitments and power into alignment 
is not impressive. When these facets of a nation’s international 
program are out of alignment, two choices are possible. Either 
commitments can be cut back or national power can be increased. 
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So far, however, neither step has been taken in a decisive way by 
our government. For example, the United States continues to give 
verbal assurances of sympathy to the satellite countries without 


increasing its military resources to a point where they would be 
equal to the task of backing up their assurances with military 
action. 


Need to Strengthen Democratic Diplomacy 


Third, as has been pointed out, although the Soviet government 
speaks of peace and continued relaxation of tensions, it has 
hitherto offered none of the concessions which might lead to 
peace. The U.S.S.R. has used public forums—in the UN and at 
Geneva—more for propaganda than for the resolution of differ- 
ences. No reasonable man can believe that a far-reaching détente 
is yet in sight or that improved techniques of diplomacy will lead 
to the ending of the cold war. 

Future historians, however, will judge American foreign 
policy by the progress that is made henceforth to strengthen its 
machinery for negotiation. Such progress depends on success in 
streamlining and perfecting the methods of democratic diplomacy. 
If the postwar years teach us anything, it is that our diplomacy 
suffers from difficulties which arise from the very nature of 
democracy; for we must, at one and the same time, marshal 
domestic support for our foreign programs and make a favorable 
impression on the rest of the world. In trying to rally a consensus 
in support of our policies we often say things among ourselves 
which, from the point of view of other peoples, both friends and 
foes, might better be left unsaid. In this respect the United States 
is of course not unique, and in view of our own difficulties in de- 
veloping a workable diplomacy in a democratic society, we should 
do well to be patient with the leaders of other nations. For 
example, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru prides himself above 
all on the fact that he is a national leader, and his statements 
on international problems should always be read in the political 
context of India, where a free but as yet economically handicapped 
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Low, World Copyright by arrangement with The Manchester Guardian 
“The main thing is to keep the door open.” 


society struggles to maintain itself in a region dominated by a 
powerful neighbor, Communist China, hostile to its purposes. 


Predicament of Democracy 


Our own predicament in world affairs is due to the fact that 
ours is a vast sprawling continent with a great diversity of political 
views and religious beliefs, governed under a constitutional system 
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in which power and responsibility are broadly diffused, although 
less in the case of foreign policy than in the conduct of domestic 
affairs. Thus we speak with many voices, some raucous and 
strident, others moderate and calm, as we seek to persuade one an- 
other of the right course to follow in a given international crisis. 

The ebb and flow of exchanges between Soviet and American 
officials, with one public statement contradicting the next, are so 
bewildering that an ordinary citizen in search of peace must feel, 
with Boris Pasternak, “I am lost like a beast in an enclosure .. . 
and there is no way out.” The trouble may possibly lie in the 
attempt to combine intricate private diplomatic probings, as in 
the case of Khrushchev’s conversations both with Eisenhower and 
Macmillan, with a continual outpouring of public pronounce- 
ments, especially on the Soviet side. And it is, of course, con- 
ceivable that, as some argue, “there is no way out.” 

If the risks we face are as grave and the positions as frozen as 
some public statements indicate, Senator John F. Kennedy, 
Democrat of Massachusetts, is probably correct in urging Ameri- 
cans to consider at least partial mobilization. If the policies of 
East and West about West Berlin represent positions from which 
neither side “will budge an inch,” then the sense of urgency, 
about which everyone talks but which only a handful of leaders 
exemplify, is long overdue. Yet, ironically, leaders with a sense of 
urgency are more frequently booed than applauded. 


Geneva 1959—and After 


The West’s invitation of 1959 to the Soviet Union to discuss 
Khrushchev’s November 26, 1958 ultimatum about Berlin was a 
simple and unqualified proposal to parley. The United States, 
Britain and France told the Russians we were ready to confer 
and negotiate without setting down the terms of reference or 
drawing up a list of what could and could not be discussed. The 
joint three-power note was new and imaginative—not a mere 
propaganda gambit. The Western powers made their offer as a 
counterproposal in rejecting Moscow’s call of January 10, 1959 
for a 28-nation conference to work out a German peace treaty. 
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The Russians, in effect, had three choices: (1) they could reject 
the Western note and issue another propaganda broadside making 
clear they had no intention of holding serious negotiations on 
Germany at this stage; (2) they could accept and reserve the 
formulation of their position for the exploratory talks to follow; 
or (3) they could negotiate in the context of the Khrushchev- 
Macmillan talks as to the time and circumstances of the forth- 
coming conference. The ultimate choice was a foreign ministers’ 
conference at Geneva which, if it yielded some measure of success, 
might lead to a parley at the “highest level.” 

The choice for both sides was a critical one, for once East and 
West are committed to a major conference they will have to do 
more than harangue each other. Neither side, once they meet at 
the summit to talk about Germany in the spotlight of world 
opinion, can afford to carry the onus of responsibility for a con- 
ference that breaks up in angry and complete disagreement. 

The Berlin crisis revealed one significant lesson. Never in 
history have the stakes in diplomatic negotiations been so 
momentous. Yet never before have the techniques, procedures 
and approaches to negotiating with the adversary been more 
complicated, awkward and composed of elements which work 
at cross-purposes. In part, these problems are due to the revolu- 
tionary objectives of the U.S.S.R. Diplomacy is only one of the 
instruments in the Soviet armory of weapons, all designed to 
serve as provisional tools in the quest for world empire. It will 
be used if and when it serves Russian interests; it may be 
abandoned when Moscow’s ends can be more effectively furthered 
through other methods. 


Diplomacy Must Be Overhauled 


Within these limits, however, the need is clear for a radical 
overhauling of diplomatic machinery, both as it affects negotia- 


tions with the Russians and discussions among the Western allies. 
On November 29, 1958, The Economist (London) said: “It is not 
so much what Mr. Dulles does in a crisis as what he does not 
do in between them.” This criticism could be equally directed at 
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other American statesmen since 1946 because we have lacked 
the machinery for the more or less continuous diplomacy needed 
to deal with world problems before they reach a critical point 
when all concerned aie pushed to the rim of the abyss. 

In Lebanon, Quemoy and West Berlin the West acted with 
resolution virtually to the limits of its capacities once the crises 
exploded. Between crises, however, the record is far less im- 
pressive, and we have had almost no success in avoiding the 
embarrassment of being “stuck on the status quo” from which 
neither we nor our adversary dared to retreat. 


New Negotiation Machinery Needed 


Adlai E. Stevenson, titular leader of the Democratic party, has 
proposed, as a way out of this unhappy and tragic impasse, a form 
of continuous “conference diplomacy” in which envoys at appro- 
priate levels might remain essentially in constant discussion, freed 
of all drama and public pressure, to produce spectacular diplo- 
matic results. If the diplomats were successful, their efforts might 
be ratified. In the main, however, their endeavor would be to 
“explore one another’s minds” through the ancient art of quiet 
discussion. 

Dean Rusk has suggested another approach — by establishing 
the practice of regular discussions of foreign ministers on “out- 
standing problems” at, say, the opening session of each UN 
Genera! Assembly. The foreign ministers might come not merely 
to participate in “the general debate,’’ but to parley in private 
together. 

Other devices may be suggested, but these proposals by two 
distinguished Americans offer fresh thinking on our most funda- 
mental problem. If Berlin teaches nothing else, it demonstrates 
the timeliness and urgency of new approaches to the arena of 
negotiation where war and peace will be decided. 

While the Geneva foreign ministers’ conference recessed with- 
out concrete results, the public and official temper in which it 
closed was worthy of note. The ministers were able to disengage 
themselves and push back their chairs from the much-discussed 
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Geneva table “without losing their tempers and setting off alarms 
and scares.” The new mood was due in large part to the fact that 
this time the negotiators had been brought together by a relaxa- 
tion of Russian pressures on Berlin rather than by a rising curve 
in the expectations of the public in Western countries, as had 
been the case in 1955. Before many days had passed, public 
opinion began to be bored by the tedious process and the apparent 
irreconcilability of opposing positions. This mood has its dangers, 
but it at least enabled the diplomats to go about their painful 
task freed from the necessity to make strident mutual accusations 
or exaggerated claims—and this was a step forward in postwar 
diplomacy. 


Summitry in the Cold War 


The Eisenhower Administration, anticipating the breakdown 
of the foreign ministers’ conference but unwilling to go to the 
summit without evidence of progress at the working diplomatic 
level, turned in the autumn of 1959 to another form of personal 
diplomacy. The exchange of visits between American and Rus- 
sian leaders was apparently designed to extend the dialogue be- 
tween East and West, and thus forestall another Soviet thrust 
at West Berlin. 

The Eisenhower-Khrushchev talks in Washington and Moscow, 
it was hoped, would improve the diplomatic climate. Few ob- 
servers expected that the meetings would lead immediately to the 
negotiation of outstanding problems. Nevertheless, the discussions 
were widely heralded, both in the United States and in the rest 
of the world, as a promising step in the relaxation of international 
tensions. Informal conversations free of the restrictions of agenda 
and protocol, it was thought, might dissolve some of the 
anxieties and misunderstandings which have intensified the 
cold war. 


Moscow's Choices 
Responsible officials in London and Washington also believe 
that the Soviet Union stands on the threshold of far-reaching 
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economic choices. Either it can continue to carry on with in- 
creasingly large commitments of manpower, resources and funds 
in armaments and heavy industry, or it can divert those com- 
mitments to expanded consumer production. Rightly or wrongly, 
Mr. Khrushchev has been identified as the symbol of Soviet 
aspirations to lighten his country’s heavy military burdens and 
improve the Russian standard of living. Partly to encourage these 
tendencies, and thereby reduce the tensions that could plunge 
East and West into open conflict, Mr. Khrushchev was invited 
to visit Washington. There was also a hope that Mr. Khrushchev 
might become as convinced of this country’s determination, will 
and capacity to resist aggression as of our earnest desire for peace. 
President Eisenhower, as he put it, undertook a supreme personal 
effort “to melt a little bit the ice that seems to freeze our relations 
with the Soviets.” 


New Kind of Diplomacy? 

No one can question the importance for the West to seize every 
opportunity for diplomatic encounters with Soviet officials, nor 
can anyone doubt that Mr. Khrushchev alone speaks for the 
U.S.S.R. It would be misleading, however, to measure this latest 
experiment in “summitry” by official expressions of personal 
amiability or by public declarations of good will. Ultimately, 
the Eisenhower-Khrushchev visits will be tested by the degree to 
which they lead in the direction of workable international agree- 
ments which all countries concerned will be ready to accept and 
implement. 

If such agreements are possible, the groundwork must be laid 
for hard bargaining and serious negotiations either at the summit 
or at ministerial or ambassadorial levels. In the past, the estab- 
lishment of foundations for international understanding was 
generally the task of professional diplomats. More recently, success 
in the negotiation of the Korean armistice, the Austrian State 
Treaty and the Indochina settlement came only after long and 
protracted diplomatic labors involving, in the Austrian case, 
more than a decade of preparatory work. 
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It is possible that the West’s conflict with the Soviet Union has 
altered the preconditions of successful diplomacy. It may be that 
ambassadors and ministers can pursue their traditional task only 
when basic decisions have been made at the pinnacle of govern- 
ments where ultimate authority resides. The choice to move from 
the cold war to other forms of competition, with a resulting thaw 
in the cold war, is a choice to be made by Premier Khrushchev, 
not by subordinates like Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei A. 
Gromyko. Yet this choice, even if made, does not end the cold 
war. It merely provides a more favorable climate in which the 
diplomats must work out the terms, for example, of an interim 
agreement for Berlin or a more viable status quo for Laos. 


Responsibility of Citizens 

The dangers of summitry are legion. Among them are the 
creation of false hopes and illusions, the weakening of national 
resolution and will, improvisation and ad hoc arrangements con- 
trived on the spur of the moment, followed by widespread despair 
and disillusion if talks break down. 

In diplomacy concessions must always be made by all partici- 
pants, but successful negotiations require enforceable agreements 
based on a quid pro quo arrangement. Has the United States 
recently made concessions without asking anything in return? 
Have we bargained away our trump cards, such as fulfillment of 
Mr. Khrushchev’s long-cherished hope to visit Washington, with- 
out asking him to give us some assurance or commitment which, 
for him, might have been worth the prize? Or is the threat to 
peace so grave and the American position so weak that we cannot 
expect concessions from our adversary? 

The historians of tomorrow will be in a better position to 
answer these questions than today’s commentators. But while 
awaiting the verdict of history, the American people have 
responsibilities that no citizen can escape. In a democracy like 
ours the people are the watchdogs of foreign policy and set 
the standards by which leadership must be judged. In a new 
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era of world affairs, such as we are now entering, this task is 
infinitely more complicated than it was in the first strident phase 
of the cold war. The goal of American foreign policy is not 
only peace commensurate with our ideals, but peace pursued with 
intelligence, wisdom and a sense of world realities in the second 
half of the 20th century. Our citizens must define their own 
views on the decisions they would like to have our leaders take 
in foreign policy, and thus help them to strike a workable balance 
between ideals and realities. 














Discussion Questions 


1. How would you define the ideals of the United States in 
world affairs in 1960, as compared with those of 1776, 1919 
and 1945? 

Have our ideals changed in the past 200 years? If so, in what 
respects? Why? 

Do you agree or disagree with those who say that idealism in 
world affairs is naive? 

2. How would you define the realities of the world the United 
States faces in 1960 as compared with those faced in 1776, 1919 
and 1945? 

How have the realities changed? What new forces are at work 
today? 

3. Many people believe that nationalism is out of place in an 
age when the world community appears to be emerging. Is this 
a valid criticism? Is it desirable to have national sentiments? 

Can our national interests be reconciled with those of other 
nations—among them the U.S.S.R.? Can they be adjusted to the 
needs of a world community? Do we have any interests in common 
with the Russians? 

4. Should the United States concentrate its efforts on (1) 
deterring aggression?; (2) meeting indirect aggression?; (3) 
achieving diplomatic accommodation—not only with our allies 
and with nonaligned countries, but also with our adversaries? 

Can our foreign policy meet all three of these goals at the 
same time? Or do we have to choose between them? If so, which 
would you choose? 

5. If negotiation is to play an important role in our relations 
with our adversaries, what changes should we make in the con- 
cepts and practices of our foreign policy? 

Is it possible, through negotiation, to reconcile our traditional 
ideals with existing world realities? Or do we need to change— 
or even abandon—our ideals in order to meet altered international 


conditions? 
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Visual Aids* 


Count Down. Produced by the UN Television Department. 30 min. Rental, $4.75, 
from the National Educational Television Film Service, Bloomington, Indiana. 
A survey of the background of the present world position on the disarmament 
problems, including material on East-West disarmament proposals and the 
disarmament discussions in the 15th General Assembly. 

Defense and Disarmament. Filmstrip produced by The New York Times. Can be 
purchased for $2.50 from Organization Activities Department, The New York 
Times, 229 W. 43rd St., New York, N.Y. Concerns the impact of the hydrogen 
bomb, intercontinental missiles and earth satellites on United States security 
and United States foreign policy. A discussion manual is issued with the 
filmstrip. 

The Face of Red China. Produced in 1959 by CBS-TV. 54 min. Rental, $12.50. A 
filmed report on conditions inside Communist China, based chiefly on an 
exclusive film photographed inside China in November-December 1958. Contains 
extensive coverage of the communes by which China is mobilizing its vast 
population to modernize China quickly. 

Leaving It to the Experts. Produced in 1956 by the National Film Board of Canada. 
90 min. Rental, $3.00. A dialogue between two farmers regarding the merits of 
a study group on world affairs. One contends that we must keep ourselves 
informed, while the other insists that in this age of specialists we should leave 
it to the experts. This, as the first points out, is where the danger lies. 

Partisanship Takes a Holiday. Produced for the Committee for International Eco- 
nomic Growth. 13 min. Free loan, from CIEG, 1300 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Filmed scenes of the February 25, 1958 citizens’ conference 
on economic aid, with excerpts of talks by leading political figures. 

Russia. Produced in 1958 by the International Film Foundation. 24 min. color. 
Rental, $10.00, from the International Film Foundation, 1 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y. The Soviet challenge to the supremacy of the West is clearly 
indicated in this film, which after opening with sequences from Tsarist days 
(1905-10) goes on to show Russian progress in heavy industry, scientific research 
and education. Also shown are Russian farms, hospitals, stores and sports. 

A Time for Greatness. Produced in 1952 for the American Friends Service Committee. 
27 min. Rental, $3.00, from Associated Films, Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, New 
Jersey. Expresses moral concern over the use of military force as the chief 
instrument of foreign policy. 

U.S. and U.S.S.R.—Conflict or Peace. Produced in 1957 by the World Affairs Center 
and the Metropolitan Educational Television Association. 29 min. Rental, $8.00. 
Discussion of the competition between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., disarmament 
possibilities and the military, economic and propaganda strengths and weaknesses 
of each. Participants: William R. Frye, UN Correspondent, The Christian Science 
Monitor; Boris Shur, political adviser, Radio RIAS, Berlin; Dr. John G. 
Stoessinger, Hunter College, New York. 

U.S. Foreign Economic Policy. Produced in 1957 by the World Affairs Center and 
the Metropolitan Educational Television Association. 29 min. Rental, $8.00. 
Discussion of present and desirable United States policies regarding trade, 
foreign military and economic aid, and public and private investment abroad. 
Participants: Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean, editor, Foreign Policy Association; 
August Heckscher, director, The Twentieth Century Fund; Dr. Richard N. 
Gardner, Columbia University, New York. 

Working Together. Produced by the United States Information Agency. 20 min. 
Free loan, from the Atomic Energy Commission, 376 Hudson Street, New York 


* Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16 mm, sound, and in black and white. For 
information on rental of films, write to Audio-Visual Department, World Affairs 
Center for the U.S., UN Plaza at 47th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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14, N.Y. A summary of regional and international cooperation by scientists 
and governments in the field of peacetime atomic energy, including President 
Eisenhower's ‘“‘atoms-for-peace” UN announcement in 1953; a summary of the 
UN general debate on the international agency in 1954; the Geneva atoms-for- 
peace international conference; approval of the charter of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in September 1956. 


Coming Next 


“France Under de Gaulle,” by Edgar S. Furniss, Jr., professor of 
politics at Princeton University .. . Has France preserved democ- 
racy under the strong rule of its most distinguished modern 
statesman? . . . Has it staged a recovery in its economy; in its 
morale as a nation? ... Is France on the way to ending its five- 
year-old war with the Algerian rebels? . . . Will France’s African 
Community succeed? . . . in the January-February issue of the 
HEADLINE SERIES. 
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What Is the FPA? 


The Foreign Policy Association is a national educational or- 





ganization serving the American people. The purpose of the FPA, 
founded in 1918, is to help the citizen inform himself on the 
challenges and problems of United States foreign policy. FPA 
is a nongovernmental, nonpartisan and nonprofit organization, 
supported entirely by voluntary contributions from individuals, 
corporations and foundations. Contributions are tax exempt. 

FPA serves local and national citizens’ organizations, schools 
and universities, press and broadcasting media, libraries, adult 
educational agencies in both urban and rural areas—and all 
groups and individuals with a part- or full-time concern with 
world affairs. FPA services include educational and community 
handbooks, discussion materials, speakers, program counseling. 

FPA publications—the HEADLINE SERIEs and the semimonthly 
Foreign Policy Bulletin—analyze current international issues as 
viewed by leading American political scientists, economists, his- 
torians, journalists and leaders in public affairs. The HEADLINE 
SERIES (6 issues a year) and the Bulletin (24 issues a year) are 
available on a joint subscription of $6.00 a year, or separately at 
$2.00 and $4.00 a year respectively. Quantity discounts on a 
single title of the HEADLINE SeERIEs are as follows: 10-100, 20%; 
100-500, 25%; 500-1000, 30°%%. Special order discounts quoted on 
request. 

For information on FPA’s capacity to serve you or your organi- 
zation, please consult your nearest Regional Office: 


Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated 


345 East 46th Street 2679 Arapahoe Avenue 
New York City 17 : Boulder, Colorado 
208 Michigan Theatre Bldg. 46 Kearny St., Maskey Bldg. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan San Francisco 8, Calif. 


Suite 614, Candler Bldg. 
127 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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Iran: Oasis of Stability in Middle East? 
Mao's China 

Africa: World's Last Frontier 

Japan: New Problems, New Promises 


New Directions in U.S. Foreign 
Economic Policy 


West Germany: New Era 
for German People 


Science and Foreign Policy 

Should the U.S. Change Its China Policy? 

Antarctica in World Affairs 

U.S. Foreign Policy and Public 
Opinion 

The New United Nations 

What Future for Europe? 

Middle East in Turmoil 

New Era in Eastern Europe? 

The Population Explosion 


Underdeveloped Lands: ‘Revolution 
of Rising Expectations’ 


Mainsprings of World Politics 
U.S. Foreign Policy: 1945-1955 
Russia After Stalin 


.. and many other titles 
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In the next issue 


France Under de Gaulle 


by Edgar S. Furniss, Jr. 
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